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Preface to the Second Edition 


WROTE the first edition of this book in the 

autumn of 1939. Since then Hitler has conquered 
the greater part of Europe; Stalin has invaded Finland 
and annexed the Baltic States and Bessarabia; Mussolini 
has made war with Britain and at the present moment 
(New Year’s Day, 1941) would very much like to make 
peace with us. 

I have carried the story this further forward. 

I have not found it necessary to revise my estimate of 
either the character or the prospects of any of these three 
rufhans. 





Foreword 


HIS is a story of force and fraud. 

It tells how three men came to rule three empires 
comprising between them nearly one-sixth of the 
dwellers on earth. 

The lives of these three men have widely differed. 
Their professed views on life were for many years 
utterly at variance. Mussolini despised Hitler, who 
merely imitated before he outstripped him. Both Mus- 
solini and Hitler rose to power on the failure of the 
Communist comrades of Stalin in their own countries. 

But Mussolini allied himself with Hitler. And Hitler did 
a deal with Stalin. There was really nothing odd in this. 

Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin started off from the same 
point. They were all obscure, oppressed, resentful— 
each was determined to blast out of his way the régime 
which condemned him to such a condition. 

Violence was their chosen path. Not an individual, 
isolated violence—though Stalin was a not unsuccessful 
robber of banks for a time—but a truly massive violence. 
Each in his way understood the sheer, colossal, terrifying 
weight of an infuriated herd and resolved to organize and 
exploit it. 

The three men became activists, leaders of the parties 
of force. They wrought, while other politicians thought, 
or merely babbled without thought. As for their own 
ideas, there is absolutely nothing original about any of 
them, 
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Hitler, the most emotional of the three, and the least 
literate, derived his theories of race from a school- 
boy’s reading of Nietzsche jumbled up with the Nordic 
nonsense of Houston Chamberlain. 

Stalin has this over Hitler—he has read one book from 
start to finish—Karl Marx’s collected Works. Whether 
he has accurately understood it is another matter. Any- 
way, it has served him roughly as meat and drink, guide 
and sword for forty years, so that it was not altogether 
unprofitable reading. 

Mussolini skimmed through Marx, who gave him the 
dynamic theory of the class war, cribbed from Pareto the 
idea of a new aristocracy which should arise out of the 
Revolution, and relied on Machiavelli to justify whatever 
ends by whatever means. Mussolini himself is a cultured 
person. It will not be seriously urged that his régime has 
carried the culture of Italy to any new peaks. 

Prison, war, revolution—these have been the real 
universities of the dictators. Here they themselves suffered 
and endured and saw adversity hit men as a bell is struck 
by a hammer, testing them harshly. The dictators formed 
a low view of their fellows. They have taken no pains to 
conceal it. 

The three dictators have put themselves across as gods 
—in a way that must make the gods laugh, but should 
make men weep. It is admissible to take the view that 
Hitler is a political wizard, but only a Bavarian Storm- 
trooper can accept him as an authority on art. What 
human being with a mind more than a Hottentot can 
believe that “Mussolini is always right” ? Did even Stalin 
himself believe the writer Avdeyenko, at the Soviet 
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Writers’ Congress of 1935, when the fool declared, “My 
wife expects a child, the first word that this little creature 
will pronounce will be the name of Stalin!” 

Well, the dictators loom pretty big. With the aids 
of the trick photography, of ceaseless propaganda, of 
politically imbecile intellectuals who have not appre- 
ciated the tolerance which free communities have 
extended to their apologies for tyranny, aided by all this 
the Big Fellows have sometimes seemed gigantic. But 
we shall see in these pages Hitler on his knees in tearful 
(and lying) protestation to a Chief Constable. We shall 
behold Stalin, the Great Voj, slinking into the shadow 
like a dog, at Lenin’s reproach. Yes, and Mussolini has 
been at the Pope’s toe. 

The Dictators were ruthless in their methods but were 
they consistent in their purpose? No. They were faithful 
only to their own power. 

They were loyal to their comrades in their struggle? 
In that event we must erase some tombstones. Captain 
Röhm, Karl Ernst, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov, Buk- 
harin, Tomsky, Tukhashevsky. We must inquire how 
Hanfstangel and the Strassers fared and Fritsch and what 
ultimate reward for service Balbo, Bianci, Rossi, and 
de Vecchi obtained. 

We must address to Christian Spain the query as to 
how they like the association of their German ally with 
Atheist Russia? Does Tokyo rejoice in the aid that 
Berlin gave until yesterday to China? There are some 
other contradictions which are possibly more easily 
resolved. Thus, every American tourist knows from the 
guide-books that Mussolini rescued Italy from the Com- 
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munists, though his was the first capitalist Government 
to recognize those same scoundrels as the rulers of 
Russia and conclude a treaty with them. Likewise, lots 
of English bankers are aware that Hitler saved Germany 
from Stalin in 1933 before he dismembered Poland with 
Stalin in 1939. Every “Friend of the Soviet Union” can 
easily explain why Russia was right to ship oil for Italy’s 
invasion of Abyssinia, though the League of Oppressed 
Colonial Peoples (same address, next floor) will perhaps 
advance another theory. 

For ourselves we are not concerned here to prove any 
theory. We tell in plain narrative where and when these 
three Dictators arose, how they struggled, what they 
achieved. 

If in the course of this tale we have removed some of 
the varnish from these self-erected monuments, if we 
have reminded certain citizens that the faculty of criticism 
is that which primarily distinguishes men from the 
beasts, we shall have done some incidental service. It 
will be for the citizens to make up their minds what to 
do about the handful of men who they have permitted 
to enslave the world in mind and body. 

For this event members of the “fat” democracies 
cannot escape responsibility either to-day or to-morrow. 
The will-to-power of these three dictators triumphed 
because the will-to-resistance of their countrymen had 
been sapped or broken by appalling misfortunes, some 
of them inflicted wantonly and stupidly in our name. The 
Dictators are not the primary cause of their countries’ 
present misery. They themselves are the product of 
this misery. 
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To-day, two of them have broken loose, herding the 
world again into another futile, bloody mill. We blame 
them, and we brand them. But when it’s all over let us 
have the brains and the courage not to leave after them 
one more seed-bed of despair and hate in the heart of 
Europe. 
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“I make history! I and the destiny of Italy are one!” 


Chapter Í 


Village Boy 


USSOLINI is a peasant. 

The approved picture of the Dictator, stripped 
to the belt, sweating in the cornfield among the petty 
farmers and farm hands of the reclaimed Pontine marshes, 
is less fake publicity than most that have attended the 
ballyhoo of // Duce. This man loves the land. He could 
eat the good earth. 

Herein lies the brutal force of Mussolini, his cunning, 
his courage, his greed and tenacity, his petty meanness. 
It must be added that Mussolini is a peasant with 
imagination. 

Mussolini comes from the Romagna region of Middle 
Italy, famed for the clanlike turbulence and violence of 
its people. 

At the time of the French Revolution the Romagna 
was a home of extreme Jacobin sympathizers; under the 
conqueror Napoleon the centre of the patriotic, secret, 
murderous Carbonari; in the period of Bourbon and 
Habsburg reaction the hearth of republicanism; under 
the Italian Liberal Monarchy the stronghold of Anarchism 
and revolutionary Socialism. 

Alessandro Mussolini, blacksmith, was the father of 
the Fascist Dictator. He, also, was a peasant son with his 
nose hard upon the soil. 

To-day XZ Duce, with an ancestral vanity which he 
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who hammered his own fortune could well dispense 
with, purports to trace his line from Giovanni Mussolini, 
tyrant of the commune of Bologna in 1270. 

In the parts of Wales and Ireland yet unsullied by the 
ruthless march of industrialist exploitation, with its rise 
and fall of families within three generations, you will 
find the same ancient pride of genealogy among the 
poorest shepherds and cottars. They likewise claim 
descent from Owain Glyndwr and Brian Boru. Who 
shall disprove them? These were itinerant and prolific 
princes. 

Life was harsh in peasant Italy when Mussolini was 
born. Those were days when modern Italian capitalism 
was in its birth pangs. The drag of the towns upon the 
countryside had begun, farm prices had collapsed, the 
bankrupt great estates were breaking up, evictions en- 
forced by soldiery daily re-enacted in Italy the bitter 
and sometimes bloody scenes of rural Ireland a genera- 
tion earlier. 

Watching the pitiful pageant of the homeless peasants 
as they tramped the roads, in moving words the self- 
taught blacksmith wrote: “O pity the wretched pariahs 
of society, lean, pale, sickly, that pass our own poor 
doors. A worm-eaten box, a straw mattress, two bed- 
stools and a few other worthless trifles make up the 
equipment of a tortured family. The father, sad and silent, 
precedes his humble convoy. His wife carries a baby in a 
little basket, the other children, barefooted and meagrely 
dressed, cling to her petticoat. Scanty, unwholesome food 
makes them faint and ill. Unfortunate souls! This fate is 
reserved not only for poor farm hands but for tenant 
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farmers. It will last just so long as people fail to learn 
the new gospel of revolt, the regencration of human 
society.” 

Thus Alessandro, father of Mussolini. He was at 
first the most furious Anarchist in the red Romagna, 
believing in the violent destruction of all forms of 
government. 

Later in life he changed. Events, not theories, moulded 
him as they were to mould and change his son. He came 
to understand that even strikes and riots needed organ- 
izing. Alessandro gave up Anarchy—the theory of no 
government. He took up the idea of Communism—of 
government so all-embracing that no private interest 
whatever could stand against it. Blacksmith Alessandro 
became the most violent Communist in the Romagna. 

Mussolini, his son, he named Benito Amilcare Andrea, 
after Benito Juarez, the Mexican peon revolutionary; 
after Amilcare Cipriani, a Romagna Anarchist; after 
Andrea Costa, a Romagna Socialist. 

Father Alessandro was for ever in trouble with the 
authorities, often in gaol suffering for his opinions. But 
among his own people he was respected. He founded a 
village co-operative and he became Mayor of Predappio. 
Mussolini has described him in his own autobiography. 

“The blacksmith was a heavy man with large, power- 
ful, fleshy hands, dark-haired, good natured, not slow to 
laugh, with strong features and steady gaze. His intense 
sympathies mingled with doctrines and causes. He 
discussed them in the evening with his friends and his 
eyes filled with light... . So come and go men whose 
minds and souls are resolute for good ends. Each con- 
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ference seems to them to touch the fate of the world, 
each talisman seems to promise its salvation; each theory 
often pretends to immortality.” An idealized picture, for 
often the blacksmith heated his hot blood with abundant 
wine. 

When his father died, in 1910, Mussolini, then the 
twenty-seven-year-old editor of Avanti! the most in- 
flammatory Socialist newspaper in Italy, paid him a 
moving and majestic tribute. Alessandro, he wrote, left 
us nothing of worldly wealth; of spiritual goods he 
bequeathed a treasure: an Idea. Sadly, his son concluded, 
“The period of mourning is over.” Resolutely, he added, 
“Life must go on its way with all its rights.” 

Mussolini loved his mother, and he feared her. Rosa 
Mussolini was the Dictator in that household. Benito hid 
from her the scars and bruises of his schoolboy fights. He 
was afraid at supper time to stretch out his hand for bread 
lest he should expose to her a new wound upon his wrist. 

The family meal was modest. Weekdays they ate 
vegetable soup for lunch and plain chicory for dinner. 
Sundays they had mutton broth. All dipped in a common 
bowl. Mussolini’s sparing habits—he does not drink or 
smoke and eats almost no meat—are the legacy of his 
hard youth. 

Mussolini was born on Sunday, July 29, 1883, at a 
tiny hamlet called Varano di Costa, overhanging the 
village of Dovia in the county of Predappio, which in 
turn looks down on the lovely plain of Forli, a land of 
vines and woods and ancient towers. 

The Mussolinis went to live in a two-roomed apart- 
ment in an old building in Dovia. Benito Mussolini slept 
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with his brother Arnaldo, the future editor of // Popolo 
d’Italia, on a bed that was a sack of corn leaves. His sister 
Edvige slept with her parents. In a third room Rosa 
Mussolini kept a day school. Furniture was sparse, and 
in winter the grate was bare. The Mussolinis were glad to 
go to bed to forget hunger and to get warm. 

Rosa was devout. Often she prayed for her husband. 
More often for her wayward son. 

On Sundays by his mother’s side young Benito trotted 
to the church (father Alessandro would take no part in 
what he held to be such mummery). The boy could not 
bear to stay long, for the light of the burning candles, 
the penetrating odour of incense and the drawling sing- 
song of the worshippers oppressed him and even made 
him sick. But at Christmas when the wintry moon shone 
upon the trees and hawthorn hedges, rigid and silver 
with hoar-frost, he went happily to see the little howery 
cradle on the altar where “the Christ Child was born in 
the night.” This fairylike sight pleased the fancy of the 
boy. 

The Church was the ladder of escape that led from 
the drudgery of the furrow or the anvil. Rosa Mussolini 
like Ekaterina Djugashvili, mother of Stalin, wanted her 
son to be a priest. She suffered the same disappointment, 
for like Stalin, Mussolini was expelled from the Church 
school to which he had been sent. He drew a knife on a 
schoolfellow and stabbed him. He hated his teachers, the 
well-to-do students, the chilly dormitories, the discipline. 
At the earliest opportunity he threw down the catechism 
for the novels of Jules Verne. “I was not a good boy,” 
he boasts. “I was a restless being. I still am.” His one 
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other source of joy in the Church school was to play the 
trombone in the band. 

Mussolini’s religious beliefs are in any event prag- 
matic, not to say vague. The man who denied the Deity 
in a foreign land returned to pray at his own mother’s 
death. He subsequently reviled the Church as a “pillar 
of the plunder system,” and still later concluded a Con- 
cordat with the Vatican. Certainly he is superstitious 
and tells us of his own birth, “the sun had since eight 
days entered in the constellation of the Lion.” The 
Lion! Greatness! Glory! Power! 

His very first venture into the world beyond his home 
was a little civil war, if we are to believe his own account. 
He had to attend school in a village two miles off. 
According to him the boys there resented the stranger 
and threw stones at him. He threw one back which 
nearly killed the ringleader. However, our own lament- 
able Mr. Ramsay MacDonald used to tell this same story 
about himself. 

Once Mussolini stole some decoy birds and, chased 
by the owner, swam the river in flood, holding on to his 
loot. He stood in the swelling tributary streams in 
winter and built himself dams, like a beaver. He loved 
tracking down the birds, and wept when he was sent 
away to school and had to leave behind him a goldfinch 
in a cage. Mussolini was also a friend of cats. 

When he was not at school he hung around his 
father’s forge, which was something of a forum too. 
Here he first imbibed the revolutionary ideas and phrases 
which fifty years have not torn out of his make-up. 
When his father took over a tavern it only meant that 
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young Mussolini gave up blowing the great forge 
bellows to expand his own lungs more frequently in 
controversy. And very soon he became known as the 
most inveterate arguer and orator at the bar. He would 
denounce, affront, or fight at the first sign of opposition 
or criticism of his expressed opinions. 

One day his mother heard him bellowing alone from 
behind a locked door. “Are you mad, my son?” she 
asked him. “Only lunatics talk to themselves. What is 
the matter with you?” 

“T am practising oratory,” replied Young Hopeful. 
“The time will come when all Italy will Aave to hear 
me talk.” 

When the good Fathers of the College for Boys had 
finally disposed of their turbulent pupil he was sent to 
the Royal Normal School of Forlimpopli. While he 
studied his mother wrote to the prefect of Forli province, 
who had been kind enough to visit her own little pre- 
paratory school and praise it. Now she appealed to the 
official to grant some small bonus to her so that the 
studies of her twelve-year-old son might yet continue, 
“for the economic crisis in this little town is at its height 
owing to the small harvest of crops and total lack of 
grape, the sole produce of these parts.” 

The request was ignored. But Mussolini remained at 
school. 

In July 1900 King Humbert of Italy was assassinated 
by an Anarchist. Mussolini improved the hour—it was 
his seventeenth birthday—by delivering a paper in 
defence of regicides. 

The Church being now closed to Mussolini he sought 
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a clerkship in a nearby town. It was denicd him on 
account of his father’s political opinions. However, he 
had graduated in July 1901 as a licensed clementary 
school teacher and that profession still remained possible 
for him. The best post he could land was one of substitute 
teacher in an elementary school. 

Mussolini did not choose this path for himself. He 
would have preferred a more active task. The advent of 
the new steam threshing machine in their district had 
already stirred his imagination. With his father, ever 
hungry for knowledge, the boy learned to work the 
thresher. What power lay in the machine! A wonderful 
new world era was about to unfold! 

Then again he was acutely conscious of the deep— 
and deepening—rift between the owning and the work- 
ing classes in Italy. The sketchy capitalist development 
which had come to Italy so late, had produced the most 
crude social clash. He writes in his autobiography: “An 
abiding and secret grudge darkened the hearts of the 
common people. A country gentry of mediocrity in 
economic usefulness and of limited brains were hanging 
upon the masses a weight of unjustified privileges.” 

Italy had then been united in one nation only about 
forty years. Her former governing class had been largely 
Austrian; she had bred no rulers of her own. About half 
the people were peasants, working their laborious plots, 
except in the far South where there were great estates, 
great misery, and something like a jacquerie raging 
against the absentee landlords. 

The Socialist Party, which was about as revolutionary 
as Mr. Attlee’s brigade, contended for the leadership of 
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the masses with the Anarchist groups whose remedy for 
all social and political ills was compressed within a 
single-word doctrine—dynamite! The Italian parlia- 
mentary system was hopelessly inefficient, insincere and 
corrupt. It could hardly be otherwise when every other 
adult throughout the land could neither read nor write. 
Such was the field that lay before the young activist 
idealist. 

Meantime, the problem was: how to eat? Mussolini’s 
mother had faith in him. She knew he was better than a 
mere manual labourer. “He promises something!” 
Mussolini took the teaching job. The pay was r1s. 6d. a 
week, and no allowances. 

The future Duce recorded (1) that discipline in 
school was best maintained by arousing interest and 
not by the rule of terror; (2) that a decent standard 
of cleanliness was not to be expected from children 
dragged back every night to cottage slums; (3) that 
the “exam” system was so much bunk. 

Mussolini’s ministrations to Young Italy, however, 
came to a sharp stop when his temporary job closed 
down. He had to get out—or starve. 

He telegraphed to his mother and she sent him 10s. 
Thus furnished, Mussolini set forth for Switzerland. He 
was one of thousands of poor and unemployed Italian 
immigrants who left their mother country that year to 
try their luck on foreign soil. 

Mussolini was at this time nineteen. 
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He Was a Tramp 


“T HE night was splendid. The moon rose behind the 

very high mountains, white with snow amidst a 
silvery smile of stars. Lake Lugano gave out magical 
reflections like a polished sheet of metal on which beat 
unknown and enchanting lights. In the railway carriage all 
were sleeping. I alone was thinking. What thoughts filled 
my brain that night which divided two parts of my life? I 
do not remember. Only in the morning when we crossed 
German Switzerland and a November rain struck us as 
coldly as the farewell of a condemned man, did I recall with 
a heart pang the green countryside of Italy kissed by a sun 


of fire.” 


An emigrant is speaking. A poet: young and bitter, 
tearing himself away from the loved homeland: Benito 
Mussolini, aged nineteen, going into a strange country. 
He had just under two shillings in his pocket. The date 
is July 9, 1902. 

He got out of the train at Yverdon, on Lake Neu- 
chatel, stiff, cold and hungry. He looked for a job. 

The dictator of Italy, like the dictator of Germany, 
began his climb to power and fame as a bricklayer’s mate, 
and he, too, loathed it. 

“After three days of searching I went to work as a 
labourer. Eleven hours a day, 24d. an hour. One hundred 
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and twenty-one trips I made with that hand-barrow full 
of bricks up the plank to the scaffolding of the house we 
were building. By night my arm muscles had swelled 
terribly. I ate a few potatoes baked in ashes. Then, 
with all my clothes on, I threw myself on my bed, a pile 
of straw.” 

Mussolini hated the boss. “I chafed with the terrible 
rage of the powerless. I should have liked to crack the 
skull of that upstart who was accusing me of laziness 
while the stones were making my bones ache; to shout 
in his face, ‘Coward! Coward!’ And then? Right is 
always on the side of the man who pays you! 

“Saturday night came. I told the boss I intended to 
quit and that he should pay me off. With ill-disguised 
rage he threw into my hands fifteen shillings, saying, 
‘Here’s your wages, and they are stolen.’ I stood petrified 
with wrath. What should I have done to him? Kill him? 
What did I do to him? Nothing! Why? Because I 
was hungry and had no shoes I took the train for 
Lausanne.” 

In Lausanne there were some thousands of his own 
countrymen, and also the executive committee of the 
Swiss branch of the Italian Socialist Party. But Mussolini 
did not know this at first. 

Vainly he trudged about seeking work. By the end of 
the week he was hard-up again; the only coin he had in 
his pocket was a nickel medallion of Karl Marx. 

He was homeless and famished. His hunger gave him 
cramp in the stomach, and he sat down on the steps of 
the William Tell statue. He says he looked like a tramp. 
He was a tramp. “Oh, if De Dominicis had come to 
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preach his morality to me there, with what gusto I would 
have laid him out!” 

He walked along the lovely road that goes by the 
shore. The sun fell and the bells sounded across the 
darkening water, “a sweet melody like a mother’s lullaby 
over the cradle of her little boy.” He wept. He wondered 
if he could bear another day of life. 
` Here is his memory of that evening of despair and 
rage. 


The tramp clutches the railings of the hotel garden, 
peers through the dark green foliage of the firs, and listens 
intently. “It comforts both my brain and stomach, but the 
intervals are terrible for the cramps of hunger stab my 
entrails like red-hot pins. An elderly couple pass me. They 
look English. I would like to beg from them a penny. But 
the words die on my lips. The lady, stocky and smooth- 
skinned, glitters with gold and precious stones. I have not a 
farthing. I have no bed, I have no bread. I make off cursing. 
IS IT NOT THE RIGHT OF WHOEVER IS DOWN TO BITE 
HIM WHO CRUSHES HIM?” 


He lay down under an old barge, but the mountain 
wind whipped him from it. He took shelter under the 
arches of a bridge. Next day he stared into a shop window 
at a filthy, ragged creature and did not recognize Musso- 
lini. He begged from an Italian in the street, rushed to a 
baker’s shop and bought a loaf. “I bit into it with the 
ferocity of a Cerberus. I had not eaten for twenty-six 
hours.” 
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His was the lot of many a poor Italian emigrant. But 
Mussolini, the schoolmaster, reckoned himself a cut above 
that. Like Hitler, the would-be artist, who also starved 
and begged and slept in the down-and-out shelters of 
Vienna, Mussolini passionately resented being driven 
down into the ranks of the submerged. 

In Mussolini’s own “Mein Kampf,” his Autobiography, 
he, like the Austrian, enlarges on the theme of his early 
hardships, “Milestones of My Maturity.” 

“These days of toil and pain hardened my spirits. 
They taught me how to live. For me it would have been 
terrible if on my journey forward I had fallen into the 
chains of a comfortable Government job. These energies 
that I now enjoy were trained by obstacles and by 
bitterness of soul. They were forged by struggle!” 

Mussolini’s vanity, however, makes him convey the 
idea that soon he became a mason and “‘felt the fierce, 
grim pleasure of construction.” Actually, most of his 
working time he was a labourer, hod-carrier, butcher’s 
man, even errand boy. But he worked in gusts only. 

Mussolini, in fact, already had only one trade. He was 
an agitator. At that he made headway. 


It was evening. The Italian Socialist Club at Lausanne 
was filling up with its medley of Socialists, Anarchists, 
Republicans, Co-operatives. An evening of argument, 
and possibly brawl, was scheduled as usual. 

Into this company Mussolini was brought by an ac- 
quaintance in misery. He had just been released by the 
police after being charged with vagrancy. 

Mussolini ate, for the second time, the bread of 
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charity. Promptly then he launched forth into the smoke- 
laden “battle of ideas” that raged nightly in the Socialist 
club. Thereafter he took his part with the most for- 
midable Bar Bolsheviks. 

In a short time the vehement proclamation of his 
volcanic policies, his flashing eye and black temper, his 
quick, catlike brain got him a job. A month after he 
arrived in Switzerland Mussolini was on the street corner 
haranguing the comrades. Four months later he was 
secretary of the Italian trade union of masons and 
masons’ helpers. Before he had been there a year he was 
associated with an Anarchist plan for a general strike. 

At this period Mussolini identified himself with every 
kind of attack on the Italian State and on the Church, 
provided that it was virulent. This phase we have seen 
in others who have subsequently blossomed both as 
patrioteers and churchgoers. 

For two years Mussolini spoke, wrote, agitated and 
organized for Socialism up and down Switzerland, some- 
times passing into France, Germany, Austria. Italy even. 

Since an incredible deal of trash, both fascist and 
anti-fascist, has been propagated concerning Mussolini’s 
life and opinions during this period we will set down 
some main facts which can be checked by reference to 
current newspaper files and the records of the police. 

At Nyon on February 15, 1903, Mussolini addressed 
“The Assembly of Masons and Masons’ Helpers of 
Nyon.” They passed a resolution associating themselves 
with his sentiments and applauding the anti-militarist 
campaign undertaken so energetically in Italy and in the 
entire civilized world by the conscious proletariat. 
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On April 4th he exhorted the Socialists of Thun on 
“Why we are poor.” He stated the classic Marxian case 
in simple terms and the class war, which was much 
appreciated. Several of the audience applied for member- 
ship of the Socialist Party and others paid up their back 
dues. | 

On May 27th at Bern he protested against a Tsarist 
pogrom at Kishinev and concluded his peroration with 
the slogan of the Anarchist Prince Kropotkin: The 
sluggards do not make history but submit to it. 

On June 18th, following his harangue for a “protest 
parade” (a one-day general strike), he was arrested, 
photographed, finger-printed and detained for ten days 
on a charge of making threats. Then he was told the 
police would not proceed with the charge but that the 
Canton of Bern would expel him. He was thereupon 
shoved into a goods van with five other deportees and 
some perishable vegetables and jolted up via suffocating 
tunnels to the Italian frontier at Chiasso. The Swiss 
police then handed the humans over to the Italian 
frontier guard. Mussolini’s passport being in order, the 
Italians set him free and he promptly re-entered Switzer- 
land, going to another Canton. Under Swiss Federal Law 
each Canton had power to expel only from its own 
confines. 

By August 3rd he was back in Lausanne, giving his 
blessing to a strike of Geneva workers and offering as a 
contribution to the funds of the strikers at Nyon a small 
fee which he had received for stirring up trouble else- 
where. 

In September, at Lausanne, he attended a meeting 
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addressed by the Italian evangelist, Alfredo Taglialatela. 
Mussolini started heckling. It developed into a storm. 
According to George Seldes’ account, Taglialatela, who 
was a Protestant, cried to Mussolini, “You are the sort 
of atheistic fanatic who at forty will be a lickspittle of 
the Vatican.” To which (at any rate the epithets sound 
authentic) Mussolini roared “Bourgeois! Renegade! 
Slave!” 

In the following March, however, a more orderly 
debate was staged between Mussolini and Taglialatela 
at the People’s Hall in Lausanne. This time Mussolini 
was serene and calm. His arguments were reprinted by 
him a few weeks later under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Library of Rationalist Propaganda. 

In this pamphlet, Man and Divinity, the first to bear 
his name, Mussolini declares “in science religion is an 
absurdity, in practice it is an immorality, in psychopathy 
a disease.” Christ was a poor creature compared with 
Buddha; indeed, how small and insignificant Christ 
seems, who preached for two years in small villages and 
succeeded in convincing a dozen ignorant vagabonds— 
“the scum of the plebeians of Palestine”! As for the 
Christian ethic it was nothing but “a counsel of subjec- 
tion, resignation and cowardice. ‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit for theirs is the Kingdom of heaven,’ says Christ. 
But we say ‘Wretched are the poor who do not know 
how to gain their Kingdom on this earth.’ Christ says 
‘Submit!’ We say ‘Rebel!’ The morality of Christ leads 
to brutishness and fearfulness and perpetuates misery !” 

Mussolini also derided marriage in church and baptism ; 
he lashed distortions of discipline in convents and hoped 
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that republican France would have the virtue to denounce 
the infamous Concordat with the Vatican. 

But in the meantime, between these two Taglialatela 
debates, Mussolini had returned home to Italy. In 
October he received a telegram from his father saying 
that his mother was dangerously ill. Mussolini packed his 
bag. There were still people who could command the 
emotions and the loyalties of this turbulent spirit. 


Two women shaped Mussolini’s young manhood. 
The first was his mother, Rosa. Of her he writes, “My 
greatest love was for her. She was so quiet, so tender, 
and so strong.” This has been dismissed as romanticism, 
or as useful sob stuft of the type exploited by our British 
male sob-sisters, or else as an adroit diversion to deflect 
examination from Mussolini’s amours which have been 
ardent and frequent. There is ample testimony that 
Mussolini loved his mother with a full and abiding 
emotion. Also, like that other Italian son, Buonaparte, 
he feared her who so thoroughly understood her own 
brat. 

The second dominant woman in his life was Angelica 
Balabanov. 

Balabanov was the daughter of a rich Russian merchant 
and landowner. She had a brilliant, not to say pyro- 
technic, mind, a deep and generous humanity and the 
warp of an incorrigible rebel. She had given up her 
fortune and had long been identified with the interna- 
tional revolutionary movement which in those days 
found its hearth in free Switzerland. She was the friend 
and devotee of Lenin, then living poor and obscure in 
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Geneva. All her life Balabanov hated authority and she 
broke with the Bolsheviks when they made of their 
revolution a Terror. 

This extraordinary women met Mussolini in Switzer- 
land in one of his “‘down-and-out” intervals, and she 
pitied him. It seems that she also developed an affection 
for him. In Socialist and Anarchist quarters it has been 
scandal for thirty years that she was the mother of Edda 
Countess Ciano. It is not true. The difficulty of dis- 
proving the allegation has been complicated by the 
absence of any early record of Mussolini marrying his 
wife. 

Balabanov, who collaborated with Mussolini for ten 
years, has written of him with a contemptuous bitterness 
which indicates a more profoundly personal reversal of 
sentiment than that which usually attends the parting of 
political associates. Does Mussolini pride himself above ` 
all on his moral and physical courage? Balabanov asserts 
that he is a shrinker and a quitter. Is the Duce of post- 
war Fascism so sure as to be “always right”? Balabanov 
portrays this same Duce of pre-war Socialism as full of 
fears. Fears of what? “Myself! A dog! A tree! My own 
shadow!” 

It was during his early days in Lausanne that Musso- 
lini first set eyes on her. The meeting was to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Paris Commune. He was dirty 
and agitated, and as she spoke Comrade Balabanov 
noticed the big black hat he constantly twisted in his 
hands and the big black eyes that glowed in his pale face. 
She made inquiries. 

Mussolini was introduced as a refugee from military 
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service in Italy and the son of a prominent Socialist in 
Romagna. Now we give her version of what followed. 

“Can I do anything for you?” Balabanov asked; “I 
hear you have no work.” 

Hysterically (was it emotion, exhaustion, or Bala- 
banov’s imagination ?) he replies, “Nothing can be done 
for me. I am sick, incapable of work or effort.” She 
offered him friendship. They collaborated in translating 
Socialist works. 

“He despised manual labour, in spite of his wretched- 
ness,” says the collaborator of Mussolini. “In spite of the 
violence of his hatred for all privilege he did not consider 
himself a proletarian. His mother had been a school 
teacher and he himself had taught for a brief time in an 
elementary school in Italy. He thought of himself as an 
‘intellectual,’ and the contrast of this conception of him- 
self and the humiliations of his daily life had induced in him 
an exaggerated self pity and sense of personal injustice.” 

“Mussolini,” says this former partner of his hopes and 
adventures, “‘was at this period completely undisciplined. 
He knew little of history, of economics, or of Socialist 
theory. He had read nothing of Marx except the Com- 
munist Manifesto. He expressed his contempt for every- 
thing except violence in loud and vehement harangues.” 
Balabanov declares that he glorified strength and physical 
courage simply because these assertions compensated for 
his own weakness. “Mussolini took pride in associating 
with me, a member of the class he affected to despise,” 
says Balabanov. He talked ever of revenge, of settling 
accounts with the hated rich who fared so sumptuously 
and dressed so well. 
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Balabanov gave Mussolini some of those aids which a 
restless, volatile, violent character requires if he is to 
keep his course. In the next decade, they were star 
turns together up and down Socialist Italy, the Jenny Lee 
and the Jimmy Maxton of the epoch, always on the left 
of the “Left.” But Balabanov says that Mussolini was 
often timidly asking her to tone down her message, and 
for ever seeking to throw responsibility upon her for the 
consequences even of his own inflammatory words. 

When in 1912 Mussolini was offered the editorship of 
the leading Socialist newspaper Avanzi/ he insisted on 
having Balabanov as his assistant. For two years more 
their editorial desks were side by side. Their paths 
parted at the outbreak of the Great War. All the hiring 
and firing, which are the least likeable phases of an 
editor’s task, were left to Balabanov, so she says. 

Once Mussolini told her how the macabre stories of 
Edgar Allan Poe frightened and fascinated him. How he 
would like to write equally terrifying tales! And again, 
how Marinetti, the Futurist, had been howled down and 
pelted with tomatoes at his lecture in Moscow. Ah! How 
admirable! And enviable! “An exhibitionist,” is her 
summing up. 

We have quoted Balabanov on Mussolini. We should 
have liked to give the reader Mussolini on Balabanov. 
But in his own story, My Autobiography, he does not 
mention her. His official biographers have also laid off 
the subject. 
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S the year 1903 drew to its end Mussolini made 

ready to go on his travels again. The reason for 
this was that his period of compulsory military training 
was coming near. 

A great deal of confusion about this move and its 
motives has been caused by anti-Fascist biographers 
who have written that Mussolini’s first exile, in 1902, 
was an attempt to dodge the army draft. This really does 
not help their cause, and in any event it distorts history. 
For Mussolini’s Fascist apologists are able to show quite 
plainly that (1) he was not due for calling up in 1902; 
(2) that the Italian police would certainly have held him 
when the Swiss expelled him in 1903 if he had been a 
deserter or dodger, whereas they willingly allowed him 
to re-enter Switzerland. 

The facts are that Mussolini did not dodge duty in 
1902 but he did in 1904. We will let the police files 
testify. According to those in Forli, his native place, 
Mussolini departed on January 3, 1904, headed for 
Geneva. Actually he passed through Geneva and settled 
for the next two months in Annemasse, just across the 
French border. He was called to the Italian Colours on 
March 27th, and posted fourteen days later in Forli as 
“absent without justification when his class was sum- 
moned for military service.” 
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Meantime Mussolini had applied for a residence 
permit to live in Geneva. When asked to produce his 
passport, however, it was soon detected that the expiry 
date on it, December 31, 1905, was really December 1903. 
The “3” had been altered by adding a curl to the top of 
the number, converting it into “5.” The Italian consul at 
Bellinzona promptly confirmed that Mussolini’s passport 
expired on the last day of 1903. On this Mussolini was 
arrested. 

He was charged with falsifying his passport. To the 
police commissioner he said, “I acknowledge that the 
year was falsified but I am not the author. I admit, how- 
ever, that I made use of the passport knowing it had been 
falsified.” Before the investigating magistrate he denied 
that he had been aware of the falsification. For the third 
time Mussolini was thrust into a Swiss cell. 

He stayed there seven days, when the Genevese 
Council expelled him from the Canton of Geneva. Once 
more he was put on the train to Chiasso. 

But this time Chiasso meant trouble. The Italian Army 
authorities were after Mussolini. His Socialist friends in 
Switzerland set up an immediate how! of protest. It was 
against international practice to hand over a draft- 
dodger to his national military authorities. Chiasso, being 
in the Canton of Ticino and not of Geneva, pressure was 
brought on the local Council there. Mussolini had not 
offended against them, at any rate. He was permitted to 
stop short of the frontier of his native land. 

All this Mussolini has described for us in a contem- 
porary Swiss newspaper (not in My Autobiography), 
together with some curt thanks to the tolerant Ticinese 
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Council and a severe castigation of the arbitrary 
Genevese. The account of the protests of his Socialist 
friends on the Geneva Council against his treatment are 
to be seen on the records of that body. 

What were Mussolini’s views at this time about 
military service? While he was still feeling personally on 
the subject (February 1904) he wrote, “Militarism is in 
us, in our habits. It is we who fatten the evil beast when, 
with stupid resignation, we pay the taxes destined to its 
maintenance; it is the sons of the proletariat who popu- 
late the barracks; it is our powerlessness that fortifies 
jingo patriotism. There is indeed an infallible means of 
destroying from its foundation the infamous militarist 
constraint: DESERTION!” 

But did not Mussolini, the revolutionary Socialist, 
believe in the violent overthrow of the capitalist State? 
Yes, and particularly with the violence! Then why did 
he not advocate that the workers should take advantage 
of State tuition with the rifle? Because Mussolini even 
then understood that once millions of workers are 
enrolled and under discipline only a series of cataclysmic 
blows against those who command will loosen the bonds 
of Authority. Moreover, at this period Mussolini was 
completely fascinated with the theory that against a 
small professional army the great working masses could 
paralyse militarist adventures by industrial action. 

He proclaimed “Zf there should ever again appear in 
Europe a crazy megalomaniac the proletariat would no 
longer lend itself as a docile herd to holocaust. We are ready 
to set against the armies on the march the General Strike, 
beginner of the Social Revolution!” 
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To conclude this curious interlude: In December 1904 
King Victor Emmanuel promised pardon for all Italian 
émigrés who by reason of their exile had not served their 
term with the Colours—provided they returned and 
reported. Mussolini at once took the train. For this he 
offers no explanation except to say “there was the yearn- 
ing for home which blossoms in the heart of all Italians. 
Furthermore, the compulsory service in the army was 
calling me.” De Ambris, then a fellow exile, a future 
comrade in the Fiume affair and later an enemy of the 
Fascist régime, says Mussolini just couldn’t stick the 
hardships of being a refugee. But twenty months’ con- 
script service under a régime utterly hateful and, more- 
over, hostile to one could be no cheerful prospect. 
However, Mussolini reported for duty. He was assigned 
to the Bersaglieri stationed at Verona, a regiment 
notable for their picturesque green cock-feathered hat, 
their dog-trot march, and their fine battle record. 

Mussolini served in the ranks from January 1905 until 
September 1906. He claims, “I can say that in every 
regard I was an excellent soldier.” There is no record 
to the contrary. 

But hardly had the revolutionary put on the King’s 
uniform when his mother was seized with meningitis. 
He was summoned to her death-bed. He rushed to the 
train. In a frenzy of anxiety he ran home from the 
station. It was too late. 

All Mussolinis arrogant strength and combative 
armour, all his philosophical theorizing, fell from him. 
He was inconsolable. He loved his mother as he had never 
yet loved anyone else in his stormy life, “that dear and 
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truly near loving being, that one soul closest and eternally 
adherent to my own responses. 

“Words of condolence, letters from my friends, the 
attempt to comfort me by other members of the family, 
filled not one tiny corner of the great void, nor opened 
even one fraction of an inch of the Closed Door. 

“My mother had suffered for me—so many ways. She 
had for me lived so many hours of anxiety because of 
my wandering and pugnacious life. She had predicted 
my ascent. She had toiled and hoped too much, and died 
before she was forty-eight years old. 

“She might have been alive now and enjoyed with the 
power of her maternal instinct my political success. It 
was not to be. But to me it is a comfort to feel that she, 
even now, can see me and help me in my labours with 
her unequalled love.” 

A thousand people from the little township of Dovia 
followed the coffin of this well-loved woman. Young 
Mussolini tried to say a farewell but he could not utter 
the words. He burst into tears and was able only to cast 
some flowers on her grave. 

He returned to his regiment. 

But before he left it is said he wrote a letter to his 


captain, a certain Simonetti. Nobody has seen the 
original but it is given thus by his earlier biographers: 


“Most HONOURABLE CAPTAIN, 

“In the name also of my father and my sister, I wish 
to thank you heartily and with you the officers and my 
comrades for the kind words sent to me. Of the dozens 
of letters which I have received in these days many will 
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go into the fire because they only repeated the usual and 
banal phrases for the occasion, but I shall keep yours, 
Captain, among the dearest memories of my life. Now, as 
you say, the only thing that remains is to follow the 
counsels of my mother and to honour her memory by 
fulfilling all my duties as a soldier and as a citizen. It 
becomes women to wail and weep, but it becomes strong 
men to suffer and die, in silence, and rather than shed 
tears, to work and work along the path of good and to 
honour the memories of the family and those more 
sacred of the Fatherland, not with sterile lamentations, 
but with fine deeds. It is well to remember, to com- 
memorate the heroes who, with their blood, cemented 
the unity of the Fatherland; but it is still better to prepare 
ourselves so that we may not be ignoble descendants and 
so that we may set up a sturdy bulwark of breasts in case 
the barbarians of the North should attempt to reduce 
Italy to a ‘geographical expression.’ These are my 
sentiments. Please accept, Captain, my respectful regards. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“Benito Mussorini.” 


This account, of course, was written before the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. In the latest “official biography” of 
1939 the version does not include the reference to the 
barbarians of the North. We may yet see a re-edition. 
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“The Voice of Dynamite” 


N Mussolini came out of the army he went 
back to his old profession of schoolmaster. 

During 1906-7 he taught second-grade scholars at 
Tolmezzo. The police supplied the prefect of that place 
with a secret dossier of him, together with the caution 
“needs watching.” 

Mussolini lay doggo, apart from one outburst at an 
anti-clerical demonstration, a lapse which stirred up the 
local Church Party to ask, “Why do the ratepayers pay 
this fellow to teach subversive politics?” Next year he 
moved to Oneglia, on the Italian Riviera. The police 
record faithfully followed him. 

Mussolini confesses that he knew very well that 
teaching did not suit him. The itch for journalism was on 
him. He contributed to the local Socialist weekly, lashing 
the Church under the pen name of True Heretic. 

In lay matters he divided his contempt between the 
“decadent and despicable ruling classes” and the “char- 
latans of parliamentary Socialism.” Mussolini himself 
was for direct action, the General Strike, the barricades. 
Force alone could be the midwife at the re-birth of 
society. Violence! Violence! It is a word which echoes 
like a drum tattoo through all his writings. 

Ecstatically he praised the “voice of dynamite.” 

After a year Mussolini returned to his native village. 
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He found it in the throes of an agrarian upheaval. The 
day labourers were in revolt against the share-cropping 
petty farmers. Mussolini threw himself energetically into 
the struggle. He was gaoled for threatening a blackleg. 
On release he wrote an article quoting with approval the 
Russian proverb that said that to be a full man one must 
spend six years in a gymnasium, four in a university and 
two in gaol. He concluded—‘‘To the flames with the 
law!” 

Soon Mussolini was packing his bags for the Trentino, 
Italian province then in the hands of the Austrians. He 
had done with schoolmastering at last and for ever. He 
had been appointed Secretary of the Trentino Socialist 
Party, editor of its newspaper. 

Mussolini lived on thirty shillings a week, ate off a 
plate of beans. He wrote short stories, practised the 
violin, amplified and fortified his considerable vocabulary 
of abuse. When his comrades gave him a new hat and 
suit of clothes he crumpled them up in order not to look 
like a bourgeois. 

The Socialist leader in Trentino was Cesare Battisti, a 
Red who clamoured for the Trentino to be returned to 
an Italian Socialist Republic. In the Great War Battisti 
served with the Italians, was captured by the Austrians 
and hanged as a traitor. “His noble and proud soul are 
always in my memory. His aspirations as a Socialist 
patriot called to me,” wrote Mussolini after he had 
become a Fascist Dictator. 

Nevertheless, at this earlier period Mussolini was 
certainly still an internationalist. In his Autobiography 
he asserts that he was deported from Trentino because 
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he wrote an article saying that the province belonged to 
Italy. He had been several times fined and locked up for 
libels on the Church Party. Actually, he was finally 
thrown out by the Austrian Government because he was 
inciting to violence. 

He returned to Forli. The Socialist world was at that 
moment in a state of uproar over the execution by the 
Spanish Government of Francesco Ferrer, the Anarchist 
agitator, who had tried to launch an uprising in Barcelona. 
A large mob assembled to bear the denunciations. 
Mussolini was one of the orators of the evening. After 
the speeches the maddened mob smashed the windows of 
the Bishop’s palace, set fire to a wooden fence which 
surrounded a monument and tore up the marble steps. 

Of these days Mussolini explains: “I understood 
now that the Gordian knot of Italian political life could 
only be undone by an act of violence. The time had come 
to shake the souls of men and fire their minds to thinking 
and ACTING.” 

Three years back home followed. The Romagna 
region seethed with revolt. Mussolini became the editor 
of the local Socialist organ La Lotti di Classe (The Class 
Struggle). 

He became also its manager, chief reporter and copy 
reader. Indeed, he became everybody except printer. He 
worked with demoniac energy and did not descend to 
“lifting” from other newspapers. “I write this paper,” he 
proclaimed with customary arrogance, “and I do it with 
my pen, not with my scissors.” He drove up the circu- 
lation. 

He gave editorial approval to the bomb-throwing 
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Anarchist who broke the harmony of the Buenos Aires 
evening with a bloody crash, killing one and maiming a 
dozen at the Colon Theatre on June 10, 1910. La Lotti di 
Classe jeered: “The victim is no proletarian anyway. The 
exploited labourers of the pampas were not present at 
the Colon Theatre!” 

In September 1911 he hailed the assassination of the 
Russian Premier Stolypin, the most intelligent adviser 
of the Tsar, who foresaw that peasant hunger for land 
would provide the final revolutionary impetus in Russia, 
and who sought to avert the blow by land grants. “Glory 
to the man who did the deed, the sacred act of the 
avenger,” Mussolini crowed. He added in the argot of 
another generation of Italian gangsters, “Stolypin had it 
coming to him.” 

Mussolini did not look for a popular movement—he 
has consistently despised democracy—but for a small, 
resolute disciplined body which should take the initiative 
to seize power and drag the rest of the nation behind it. 
“We prefer quality to quantity. To the obedient and 
resigned flock which follows the shepherd and runs 
away at the first howl of the wolves we prefer a little, 
resolute, audacious nucleus which has given a basis to its 
own faith, knows what it wants and marches directly 
towards its goal !” 

In fact, he had Lenin’s idea, so daringly executed in 
Russia in 1917, when a handful of Bolsheviks in one 
night snatched control of 150 million people. 

Next to his native vigour and audacity, Mussolini’s 
frankness earned him popularity. Nobody doubted his 
sincerity or his devotion. Proudly, and perhaps truthfully, 
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the Fascist leader can write: “In politics I have never 
gained a penny. I detest those who live like para- 
sites, sucking away at the edges of social struggle. I 
hate men who grow rich in politics.” Power was his 
prize. 

When the Executive Council of the Socialist Federa- 
tion in the Romagna proposed to raise his salary from 
thirty shillings to two pounds Mussolini flatly refused 
the increase. 

Meantime he induced the Italian Socialist Congress to 
declare that (i) no Italian Socialist could be a Freemason; 
(ii) no Italian Socialist could tolerate the religious com- 
munion, either for himself or in respect of his children, 
As for any Socialist who mentioned the ideaof patriotism, 
that man was either an imbecile or a scoundrel. 

He angrily denied the very idea of “defending the 
Fatherland.” What had the workers, the day-labourers, 
the proletarian unemployed to defend that was their own! 
He spat upon the very conception of the Monarchist 
State. It was a monstrous and cankerous mass of oppres- 
sion. 

He poured on the Italian Monarchy his special spleen. 
As a boy he had praised the assassin of King Humbert in 
1900. When an Anarchist mason fired a bullet which 
missed King Victor Emmanuel (the present monarch) 
and the Socialist leaders associated themselves with the 
congratulations of Parliament on the failure of the 
atrocity Mussolini wrote: ‘‘Assassinations, or attempts, 
are the accidents of kings just as falling chimneys are the 
accidents of masons. If we must weep, let us weep for 
the masons.” By definition a King was a useless citizen. 
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Many nations had dismissed their Kings—when they did 
not safeguard themselves better by sending him to the 
guillotine! 

Personal abuse was slushed upon King Victor Em- 
manuel. Being himself of average Italian height, 5 feet 
6 inches, Mussolini felt capable of looking down on 
Victor Emmanuel’s 4 feet 11 inches. Hearing that the 
King limped, Mussolini labelled him Spioméi, the Italian 
for a true plumb rule being piombo. 

The rest of the royal cousins caught the tail of the 
lash. The Kaiser became “lousy Wilhelm, the verbose 
and already ridiculous Attila of the twentieth century.” 
The Tsar was “the hangman of the Neva.” King Edward 
VII “the libertine.” 

Italian ambitions abroad provided the orator-editor 
with ample material for invective and sarcasm. He 
dilated on the disastrous attempts at Abyssinian conquest 
which Premier Crispi had made in 1896. Italy had needed 
bread, and instead she was bled—by her own army and 
navy. In any event, no Italian army had ever won. Even 
Austria could beat Italy ! 

The outbreak of the Turco-Italian War of 1911-12 in 
Tripoli gave him his God-sent opportunity for contem- 
porary denunciation of Italian imperialism. He had long 
threatened ‘“‘In the event of war we will stir up insurrec- 
tion! War at the frontier must be the signal for the 
General Strike, for civil war at home! The National Flag 
is a rag to be planted on a dunghill,” flamed Mussolini. In 
his paper he ran a special “anti-militarist” supplement. 
Before conquering Trentino, Trieste or Tripoli, let the 
Italians conquer Italy! Bring water to parched Puglia, 
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justice to the South, and education everywhere! On to 
the streets for the General Strike! 

The General Strike, in general, was not a great 
success, though this allegation assuredly cannot be 
sustained in respect of Forli, where Mussolini had 
charge. There, sabotage, riots and demonstrations were 
on the grand scale. Cavalry were called out. Mussolini 
was arrested. In November 1911 he was set on trial. He 
made the court-room a theatre and the dock a stage. 

Economic gain, Mussolini declared, was at the back of 
the imperialist aggressions of the Italian State in Libya. 
He branded it all as senseless and useless bloodshed. The 
Vatican, naturally, was in the swim, too! Business is 
business! Monarchy, the army, war! Three institutions, 
three absurdities. 

In court Mussolini appeared ‘‘clean-shaven, eyes alive 
and scintillating; smartly dressed, even dapper. He speaks 
with his habitual precision, incisively.” 

At once his powerful personality dominated the 
scene. Did the court hold him responsible for the General 
Strike at Forli He would be only too glad to claim that 
responsibility and honour. But it belonged to the masses 
who spontaneously had resisted an attack upon their 
ideas and standards! Other witnesses, however, have 
testified against this oddly modest version of his part. 
They say that they saw Mussolini tearing up railway 
lines with his own hands. 

Mussolini’s final speech from the dock was logical and 
defiant. “If you acquit me, you will please me because 
you restore me to my work and to society! If you con- 
demn me you do me an honour!” 
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The court sentenced him on November 23, 1911, to 
one year’s imprisonment. 

Mussolini actually served only five months in gaol. 
Socialists, Anarchists and even Republicans combined to 
press for his release. 

Avanti!, the most intransigeant and most popular of 
all Italian Socialist newspapers, reported the release of 
the martyr. “Comrade Mussolini left the prison this 
morning more Socialist than ever. We saw him in his 
humble home with his small family, which he adores. 
Numerous telegrams of congratulation and praise from 
every part of Italy have reached him.” 

Mussolini accepted these tributes with grace. He 
disapproved the banquet got up in his honour, though 
he resigned himself to it on the representations of his old 
colleagues. Congratulatory banquets have not been in 
Mussolini’s line, cither as Socialist or Fascist leader. 

Mussolini rode now on the crest. His hatred and 
contempt of Parliament mounted with his power and 
pride. “Dregs of the underworld . . . malefactors . - . 
illiterates . . . Great Circle of the Corrupt.” 

The democratic Press retorted that Mussolini was 
indecent, nauseating, a Jewish hack, a police nark, a 
paranoic, a madman, a criminal, a Cretin and a reptile. 
Mussolini was infuriated and gratified. 

From now on until the outbreak of the Great War, he 
dominated the Left in Italian Socialism, and it was a 
triumphant Left. 


Once he seceded from the party because it was not 
revolutionary enough. 


He appealed for a strike which should really be a 
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paralysis of industry—‘‘neither a festive strike which 
merely amused the bourgeoisie—not a futile protest 
only, agitations like the masturbating exercises of monks. 
What shall we do? Vote resolutions? Every fool knows 
what eflect resolutions have! The risk that we take is of 
being taken for such fools! We should cut the figure of 
the worthy fellow who finds his wife fornicating with his 
enemy and instead of throwing him out of the door or 
clearing out, goes to the window and bawls his misfor- 
tune to the entire neighbourhood !”’ 

He laid down as the price of his rejoining the party 
the expulsion of the more conservative group. 

At the Socialist Congress in 1912 Mussolini, fresh from 
his “martyrdom,” moved the resolution which drove out 
of the party Bisolati, Bonomi, and Podrecca, hitherto the 
leaders of Italian Socialism. They all believed in gradual 
reform and abominated the policy of the bomb and 
barricade. 

The editorship of the party newspaper Avanti! fell 
to him. In two years he raised its circulation from 
28,000 10 94,000. At journalism as well as politics his 
talent was superb. 

“These years were filled with difficulties for the 
Italian people,” he wrote later. “Our lack of political 
understanding brought us at least one riot a week. 
During one Ministry | remember thirty-three. They had 
their harvest of killed and wounded and of corroding 
bitterness of heart. My own progress had been diverse, 
my growth of capacity varied. But at least I never 
flattered the crowd nor wheedled anyone. I spoke always 
of the costs of victories—sacrifice and sweat and blood!” 
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He fought on several fronts at once. All the Parlia- 
mentarians had to be lashed: Conservatives, Liberals, 
Republicans and reformist Socialists. Also there were 
the Nationalists who likewise denounced Parliament, 
though from the extreme Right; they had to be exposed. 
Then always there were those fools who disagreed with 
him in his own particular group of Socialist-Syndicalists. 
And ah! the deserters who passed from one party to 
another. What mercy did they deserve, especially if 
they had ever come within the orbit of Mussolini 
himself? 

Thus when Georges Sorel, the French philosopher 
and the apostle of Syndicalism and of the final use by the 
workers of the industrial weapon of the General Strike, 
went over to the Nationalist camp Mussolini assailed him 
with exceptional virulence as a posturing renegade. 

In fact, Sorel merely foreshadowed on the philosophic 
plane exactly what Mussolini was to attempt in practical 
politics—the uniting of syndicalism with nationalism 
in the Corporate State. 

The sum of Sorel’s teaching was that élite of the 
working class would form a new ruling class—if only 
they would develop sufficient ruthlessness. This doctrine 
closely marched with that professed by the extremist 
French Monarchists, which was that the Patriot State of 
tomorrow would contain no drone-class but only 
workers, statesmen and soldiers. The merging of these 
two adjacent theories is obviously easy. It was Musso- 
lini’s historic mission to put it into effect. Prophetically, 
indeed, Sorel himself wrote, in 1912: “Our Mussolini 
is no ordinary Socialist. It is my belief that one day we 
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shall see him at the head of a sacred legion, saluting the 
Italian flag with his sword.” 

For the present Mussolini, now hailed as the fearless 
Duce, or leader, of Italian Socialism, renewed his denun- 
ciation of war. He prophesied war’s approach. “Every 
day that passes the huge pyramid of lives that have been 
sacrificed rears its bloody summit upon which Mars 
stands waiting with his unsated and contorted mouth in 
an infernal grin.” 

Power slid towards him like an avalanche. The 
monarchy was weak, the Liberal forces divided, the 
moderate Socialists discredited. 

In June 1914 “Red Week” set all Italy in an uproar. 
A wave of strikes swept over the industrial north. In 
Milan Mussolini led the workers on to the streets. 
Troops drove them off. Riots flared up in the villages. 

Thus the Italian overture to the more tremendous 
opera that was about to break its thunder upon the 
world. The Great Powers were already massing for 
“1914” and were about to march. 

Mussolini stood up and battled like a giant for Neu- 
trality. He was bloodthirsty in his pacifist violence. This 
was the very crisis of capitalism he had foretold and 
warned against! Avanti! bawled: 

“ITALIAN PROLETARIAT! RESIST THE WAR MENACE!” 

Two months later Mussolini was advocating inter- 
vention. He, the magnificent Danton of Italy, was 
shouted down, spat upon, struck in the face by old 
comrades, hounded out of the party. 

He flung back their curses. 

He believed in himself. This is indeed the only belief 
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Mussolini has held quite steadfastly. He has exploited 
with callous and cynical genius the need of other men 
for belief in something or other. Speaking of Socialism, 
he wrote: “It is faith that moves mountains, simply 
because it gives the illusion that mountains move.” 

He said: “I recognize no one superior to myself.” 


Chapter V 


The Socialist Goes to War 


HE fate of Mussolini, the blacksmith’s son, was 
forged upon the bloody anvil of war. 

Benito Mussolini, corporal of the Bersaglieri, rose out 
of the consequences of the great struggle; as also Adolf 
Hitler, corporal of the Bavarian Regiment of the line; 
as also Josef Stalin, commissar and workman commander 
of the Red Guard. 

Mussolini, Duce of Italian Socialism, started out in 
the Great War as a pacifist. On July 27th, the eve of 
Austria’s assault on Serbia, while thunder clouds gathered 
along the sultry Danube valley, Mussolini wrote the 
decisive editorial in Avanti/, leading Italian Socialist 
newspaper. It proclaimed “OuR NEUTRALITY MUST BE 
ABSOLUTE!” 

Italy was under contract to fight alongside Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. The Italian Nationalists were 
inclined to sustain this obligation. The utmost, however, 
that the Central Powers could hope for was Italian 
neutrality. Already in Italy powerful voices were raised 
even in the Socialist camp for intervention against the 
Austro-German bloc. Chief of these was Bissolati, whom 
Mussolini had hounded out of the Socialist Party two 
years previously. 

Mussolini, in Avanti! scornfully, savagely rejected 
the pleas of both partisans. Imperialist Austria, which 
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had gaoled him, he hated. But then Monarchist Italy 
had also gaoled him. And Republican France, sanguinary 
suppressor of the only Red experiment up to then—the 
Paris Commune of 1871—Wwas capitalist, nationalist and 
militarist! 

No! No! cried Mussolini. Don’t let any of the workers 
fall for this patriotic orgy of mass murder! Not only 
did he jibe at efforts to enlist sympathy for “poor little 
Belgium” and “gallant little Serbia.” Mussolini called 
on the Italian masses to make a positive revolutionary 
effort, not to halt the slaughter, but to re-canalize it— 
against all governments! Let the downtrodden every- 
where rise up against their oppressors and smite them! 
To arms, and set up the world dictatorship of the 
proletariat! 

Four days later the apostle of world revolution threw 
in his lot with the Allies. 

What had happened? 

There are several versions, and the basest springs 
easiest to the minds and mouths of Mussolini’s manifold 
accusers. They say that he was bought by French gold. 
We shall add, in dealing with this accusation, that if it 
is true, it is the cheapest price that Mussolini ever exacted. 

By October 1914 editor Mussolini had already begun 
to shift his ground on the war issue in Avanti! After 
reading one of his leading articles his coadjutor Bala- 
banov exclaimed “The place for the writer of this is 
either at the front or in a madhouse!” France now 
appeared in his columns as “martyred” and Belgium was 
listed as “ravished.”’ In the first days of November 
Mussolini resigned in time to avoid being sacked. 
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“How are you going to live?” demanded Bala- 
banov. 

“Four shillings a day will do for me, and I can get it 
as a bricklayer if no other way,” he said moodily, and 
swore, “PI never write again. At least, be assured of 
this—TIl never write one word against the Socialist 
Party!” 

A few days later there appeared in the streets of 
Milan a new newspaper, // Popolo d’Iralia, “a Socialist 
daily.” Editor: Benito Mussolini. 

In his initial editorial Mussolini affirmed his inde- 
pendence. He proposed to remain in the Socialist Party. 
But he proclaimed a new and terrifying doctrine as the 
touchstone of Socialist idealism—War ! 

The party conventicles rose up in instant condem- 
nation. At the Socialist Congress at Bologna on Novem- 
ber 25, 1914, the ex-leader and ex-editor of Avanti! 
was impeached. “Traitor! Judas! What was the price?” 
were the cries that filled the hall. 

Mussolini marched to the platform. They greeted him 
with howls and whistles. “Fine justice! Grand com- 
radeship,” he jeered. “More merciless than the capitalist 
judges, who at least allow the prisoner a hearing! If I 
am unworthy”—a roar of assent—‘‘expel me! But hear 
me!” Indescribable din. 

He stood his ground. He lashed them with contempt 
and insult. “You think you are killing me? You hate me, 
yes—because you love me still! But you cannot break me! 
You cannot break my Socialist faith! 

“My twelve years of Socialism are part of me, they are 
rooted in my blood! A man must speak his mind or become 
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less than a man! I swear that from this hour I will have 
no pity, no mercy, on those who are silent because they are 
afraid! The capitalists do not love our plea for war. Why? 
They are fearful of the day that the workers hold bayonets 
in their hands. . . D” 

A hundred furious delegates leapt up to scream 
execration at the speaker. With difficulty he was hustled 
from the rostrum. 

At the door he wrenched himself free and yelled back, 
“Don’t dare to believe that you can steal my Socialist 
faith by tearing up my card! Not even you can stop me 
fighting for the Revolution!” 

By an overwhelming vote he was expelled from the 
party. 


“I am expelled, but not tamed,” he shouted to his 
late comrades in his new newspaper. To the nation 
generally he proclaimed: “All in Italy who face hard 
facts rather than mouthy theories hear the call of our 
country. Internationalism is bankrupt. We have been 
fighting for a hollow fraud!” He still appealed, however, 
to the Socialists, and in the old language. On the title- 
page of // Popolo d’Italia flared the slogans: “Revolution 
is an Idea which has bayonets!” “Whoever has a weapon 
has bread!” The first is Napoleon’s. The other he lifted 
from Blanqui. 

But where did he find the money to run his news- 
paper? Mussolini himself tells of his “hunger” for a 
newspaper of his own. Without that modern weapon, 
“ready to arm and to help, good for offence and defence,” 
he felt he was hamstrung. So, with a few friends, he 
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says, a council of war was held. They took some small 
garret-like rooms in Milan near a printing works. The 
printer agreed to publish cheaply the truths that Musso- 
lini was bursting to deliver to the Italian people. Thus, 
he says, the venture began. At any rate, the legend did. 

A weekly contract was signed with the printer. 
According to Mussolini it was a contract that was in 
weekly danger of being smashed for the sake of a few 
pounds. But, in any case, says Mussolini: “To me money 
is detestable; what it may do is sometimes beautiful 
and sometimes noble.” 

Meantime Italy was full of emissaries both from the 
Central Powers and the Allies seeking to buy up editorial 
space or editors. One of the Italian newspapers, Resto 
del Carlino, openly and possibly honestly advocated 
Italian intervention on the side of France. To its editor, 
Naldi, came the French deputy Marcel Cachin a Socialist, 
secking an Italian counterpart who had also changed 
his mind on the subject of patriotism. Mussolini was 
his man. 

The next thing we know is that Marcel Cachin made 
an ecstatic speech in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
praising Mussolini, registering the happy symptoms 
that presaged Italian intervention against the militarist 
reactionaries, the Habsburgs and the Hohenzollerns. 

In Paris, 1926, a further shaft of light fell on this 
incident. One Bonomi was on trial for the murder of 
Buonservizi, a friend of Mussolini. Maitre Torres de- 
fended. He said, in answer to the plea that patriotic 
France should not tolerate the murder of so dear a son 
of patriotic Italy, that it was on record that patriotic Italy 
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had been bought with a secret treaty and patriotic 
Mussolini with hard cash. 

Maitre Torres amplified his charges in print. He said 
that the first instalment was 15,000 francs and thereafter 
the rate was 10,000 francs per month. The man who 
actually carried the money, he affirmed, was M. Charles 
Dumas, secretary of the Department of War Propaganda. 

M. Cachin, as far as we are aware, has not added 
his own recollections on this theme. There may be an 
explanation for this, for M. Cachin is now one of the 
leaders of the French Communist Party. As to the truth 
we are inclined to believe that Sir Samucl Hoare, now 
ambassador to Madrid, is in possession of it. And if the 
money ever was paid we will affirm this: that it did more 
per pound than any of the millions subsequently poured 
out in propagandist purposes to bring Italy into the war. 

Already an Italian Legion was fighting for France on 
the Western Front. Two nephews of Garibaldi fell in 
the Argonne battle. They were borne home to be 
buried in Rome amid tremendous scenes. The Red Shirt 
of the Liberator was brought forth again and the unity 
of France and Italy, sister Latin nations, was once more 
proclaimed. 

Mussolini carried on his new patriotic campaign as 
energetically as his former pacifist crusade. He now got 
into trouble with the police for demanding war! He 
fought a duel with a Socialist leader, and another with 
a general. He joined forces with Gabriele D’Annunzio 
in endless agitation. In Milan, even, an abortive uprising 
was staged. 

At last, on May 24, 1915, Italy declared war. Like 
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Hitler, who fell on his knees and thanked God for the 
opportunity of fighting, Mussolini was overwhelmed 
with joy and triumph. 


According to himself, Mussolini rushed to the re- 
cruiting office. He was told that as a conscript he must 
await his turn. 

His impatience was not relieved until September 1, 
1915. “I was radiant. For that very day that I put on 
again the glorious grey-green uniform of the Bersaglieri 
—the finest shock troops of Italy—I resolved to be the 
best soldier possible, obedient, faithful to discipline, 
stretching myself with all my might to the fulfilment of 
my duty.” He found himself in the rock trenches of the 
High Alps. 

Cold, rain, mud, hunger! Shortage of equipment, 
scarcity of shells! But violence! and bloodshed! He 
has told us that when things were quiet in his sector 
he stirred the enemy up on his own account, provoking 
instant reprisal. It is probably untrue. But certainly he 
was not loved by his comrades. He considered himself 
superior, he exhorted them on their duty, and he applied 
for a commission, which he did not get. 

But he was promoted to corporal and cited as “first 
in operations of courage and audacity.” He was his own 
newspaper’s trench correspondent, and he made himself 
into a symbol of Italian enthusiasm for war. Naturally, 
he has done the best for himself in reporting his war. 
And his accusers have done their worst. The truth 
appears that Mussolini was no bad soldier. 

A painter, Soffici, claims he saw Mussolini one dirty 
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night in a tumbledown hut behind the lines in the 
Plezzo sector. This is Soffici’s picture. “A strong, 
metallic voice strikes above the hissing of the rain and 
the howling of the wind, the angry grumbling of the 
guns. . . . Suddenly a soldier says, ‘What a filthy war.’ 
Then another, with short bitter gesture, cuts through 
the smoke-filled atmosphere. His words take shape— 
‘Italy, duty, sacrifice. The battlefield, the race under 
the sun, death!’ Before I leave I ask ‘Who is the cor- 
poral?’ It is Mussolini.” 

So Soffici. Any front-line soldier, even Italian, who 
really talked like this would surely have been voted 
shell-shocked. 

On the morning of February 20, 1917, he and twenty 
comrades were blown up by the explosion of one of 
their own grenades. Four were killed, and others fatally 
wounded. Forty-four pieces of metal were extracted 
from Corporal Mussolini’s hams. Hence the legend 
of the “forty wounds” from enemy fire. But he had 
twenty-seven operations in a month, many without 
anaesthetic. The King of Italy, who he had once so 
vitriolically abused, visited him in hospital. 

For many months Mussolini walked on crutches. 
Then he returned to his newspaper office “to take up 
my Station there as a fighter on that front.” 


There was work to be done. In 1917 the allied arms 
rolled back on four fronts in confusion and defeat. 

On the Western Front in June whole French divisions 
had mutinied: the British were bogged in the mud of 
Passchendaele. Russia’s great sporadic effort dribbled: 
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out in the complete collapse of the revolutionary armies. 
The end of the summer saw the end of Rumania. In 
October came Italy’s Caporetto ! 

The Italians tumbled back sixty miles in fearful dis- 
order. The Austro-German legions prepared to make a 
new triumphal march on Rome. In Milan and Rome 
defeatism was elevated almost to a policy. Deserters were 
crowned with leaves and heroes were spat on in Italian 
streets. 

In this terrible hour for his country Mussolini sprang 
up like a tiger. “Never have I felt sorrow equal to that 
which IT endured at the news of Caporetto!” With 
D’Annunzio and Rafaele Rossetti, the engineer who 
was to swim with a torpedo into an Austrian harbour 
and sink the enemy flagship, he fought the vital battle of 
the rear. In these days Mussolini created the first Fascist 
groups sworn to resist to the end. 

Il Popolo d’Jtalia howled defiance. It hounded the 
slackers, demanded the proscription of the Socialist 
leaders, martial law for all Italy and the raising of a 
volunteer guard for a last stand. 

Italy got up from the floor again and went back to 
war. On the Piave River the battered army stood and 
fought bravely enough. In England we have remem- 
bered Caporetto as a jibe in these later days. We should 
not have forgotten Piave. 

It was Italy’s Marne. A year later the army of Vittorio 
Veneto dictated truce on Austrian soil. But Italy had 
lost 650,000 dead, 450,000 mutilated; she numbered 
1,000,000 wounded. 

Within a year the country faced revolution. 
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Fascism is Born 


TALY was cheated at Versailles. Why? Because she 

was not strong enough. 

There is the true story of Italy’s further slide after 
her victories of 1918: of the rise of the resentful, chal- 
lenging faith of Fascism: of Mussolini’s perilous effort to 
collect his dues, twenty years after. 

Demonstrably, the Italian delegation at Versailles 
failed to exploit the claims of Italy or the deep divergences 
between the other victors. The Czechs were considerably 
more active (though possibly, in the light of events, less 
politic). Premier Orlando, who was the fourth of the 
“Big Four,” was treated by Clemenceau, Lloyd George 
and Wilson almost as an enemy. 

Italy gained out of her heavy cost of life in 1915-18 
the defeat and disappearance of her ancient oppressor 
and perpetual enemy, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and the Tyrol- Province. She had been promised vast 
territories by the other Allies. England and France 
scored not only the knock-out of their great rival Ger- 
many, but gained from her millions of square miles of 
colonies as well as that French irredenta, Alsace-Lorraine. 

Italy would not even have got Fiume if her buc- 
caneers, D’Annunzio and Mussolini, had not grabbed it 
and held it, against the wishes of the Italian Government. 

There is only this difference, historically, between the 
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régimes of Hitler and Mussolini: Germany’s Nazism 
perfected its power before it asserted its claims; Italy’s 
Fascism was born out of an audacious adventure in the 
face of overwhelming strength. 

The Raid on Fiume was the father of the March on 
Rome. 

Not only was “Italy” betrayed by the Peace. A vast 
number of individual Italians felt themselves betrayed 
also. In that country, as elsewhere, the returned heroes of 
the trenches did not receive the homes fit for them. 
Thereby the prospects of the Nationalists, who had 
promised such lavish “victory harvest,” were hopelessly 
depressed and the Socialist cause was correspondingly 
advanced. They at any rate had always said the war was 
a swindle. At the same time the Socialists put them- 
selves at the head of the most extravagant demands at 
home. 

Italian industry was not robust enough to stand either 
the heavy load of war-output or the subsequent wrench 
of its sudden readjustment to peace-time production. 
Unemployment was chronic, prices rose six-fold, riots 
became the accepted feature, and sabotage was organized 
into a system. 

On March 23, 1919, following a gigantic Red demon- 
stration in Milan, Mussolini with fifty-three others, 
founded the group of Fascist Fighters. 

The fasci were no new thing in Italy’s stormy social 
history. In the nineties there had been fasci (groups) in 
Sicily to wage a savage land war on the owners of the 
great estates. Their pitiless suppression had provided 
the theme for many a discussion in the Romagna black- 
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smith’s forge when Mussolini was a boy. Later they 
became the theme of his passionate protest. 

Again in 1914-15 the movement to bring Italy into 
the war created its fasci di azione revoluzionaria, or groups 
for revolutionary action, in which Battisti, D’Annunzio, 
Corridoni (the Nationalist leader), and others besides 
Mussolini figured. Mussolini, the supreme adaptor, 
merely took over the idea and the name in 1919 with his 
own fasci. 

It was an ex-servicemen’s union, pledged to uphold 
both their own rights and their country’s. The Fascist 
Fighters stood for United Italy—and that included the 
Tyrol, Dalmatia, and Fiume. They planned a syndicalist 
system to run industry. 

In Milan, at this period, Mussolini formulated policies, 
and expounded them in language, that yielded nothing in 
violence to the National-Socialism which another ex- 
soldier called Hitler was already preaching to a handful 
of unemployed workers and soldiers in Munich. 

In June Mussolini proclaimed “Let the land belong to 
the peasants!’ In July he suggested shooting profiteers. 
In August he was for seizing the mines and the railways. 
He scorched the flesh of orthodox trade union and 
Socialist leaders with his taunt “Too Tame!” 

A storm of strikes swept the country. Ministries 
toppled one after the other. But despite his extremism and 
his brilliant editorship of J/ Popolo d’Italia, Mussolini 
made little headway. In November the General Election 
gave the Socialists 156 seats and the Liberal Clerical 
“Popolari? Party 101. Mussolini, who put up as an 
Independent Socialist, came a cropper with 4,000-odd 
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votes on a poll of 346,000. In Milan, the Red stronghold, 
the Socialists staged a gigantic mock funeral of the “lost 
leader.” The coffin, surrounded with candles, passed 
through the streets amid ribald psalms underneath the 
very window of the “corpse.” He boiled with rage. 

A few days later Fascist Fighters bombed a Red 
demonstration. Mussolini was gaoled again. Yet with all 
this energy nine months after Fascism was founded its 
enrolled members numbered only 17,000. 

The Party demanded industrial soviets, an eight-hour 
day, social insurance, nationalization of the arms industry, 
a capital levy on wealth, an 85 per cent appropriation of 
war profits, and the complete confiscation of all Church 
property. This programme went beyond the Socialist 
Party’s. The trouble was that nobody believed in Musso- 
lini. 

These were days when the editor of Z Popolo a’ Italia 
worked with a gun on his desk. He says: “Every day was 
a battle. The little street was constantly blocked by 
police or by detachments of Carabinieri and soldiers. I 
made a little fortress out of the editor’s office. The news- 
paper was confiscated or censored every day. I could 
have sold, but I held on.” 

He added to his armoury a derisive attitude towards 
the Monarchy, the Senate and the Chamber. He re- 
pudiated the Internationalism of the Lenin régime in 
Moscow and of Bela Kun in Hungary, though he pro- 
fessed his readiness to emulate their ruthless practice of 
government. Mussolini applauded—indeed, his agents 
most probably engineered—a series of strikes in which 
the men hoisted the Italian flag. Next year he went 
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further when he supported the seizure of the factories 
by the automobile workers in Milan. At the peak, 
600,000 men were in semi-armed occupation, and the 
Red Flag was the only banner that flew throughout 
Lombardy. 

Terrified employers applied to Premier Giolitti to send 
cannon against the strikers. But the Liberal leader replied 
by offering to open the bombardment against the par- 
ticular factory of each applicant, whereon enthusiasm for 
the idea sensibly diminished. The Red tide receded. But 
the fear of it remained. Mussolini decided to shift his 
appeal. 

He stood forth as the defender of society. To the 
Italian Socialists Lenin said reproachfully, “Why have 
you lost Mussolini?” 


Fiume loomed in the news twenty years ago much as 
Danzig in 1939—it contained a majority of Italians but 
it did not belong to Italy. If the Fiume incident had not 
come as the tail-piece of a great war it might well have 
provided the start of a new one. 

This port had been the property of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire which the war had shattered. In 1919 
it was occupied by inter-Allied troops. Warships lay in 
the harbour, and the Great Power politicians argued and 
intrigued at Versailles, making “peace” while French and 
Italian sailors fought in the streets of Fiume. It appeared 
fairly obvious that unless something was done Italy was 
going to be swindled again. 

D’Annunzio, the poet-adventurer, prepared a Jameson 
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On September 11th he wrote to Mussolini: “Dear 
Companion. The dice are on the table. Tomorrow I 
shall take Fiume by force of arms. The God of Italy 
assist us. 

“Sustain the cause without stint during the struggle. 
I embrace you. Gabriele D’Annunzio.” 

Next day bands of black-shirted legionaries entered 
Fiume and occupied key points. Most of them were 
veterans of the Arditi, famous Italian shock troops who 
threw themselves into the assault with bombs, daggers 
held in their teeth. 

There was a melodramatic encounter at the gates. 
D?’Annunzio was met by General Pittaluga, Allied com- 
mander of the port, and himself an Italian. 

“Thus you ruin Italy!” cried the general. 

“No. It is you who ruin her, opposing Fiume’s 
destiny.” 

“I obey orders.” 

“What! You would fire on your brothers?” Then 
tearing open his tunic, “Fire first on me!” The general 
was overcome. “Viva Fiume!” he cried. 

“Evviva Pittaluga!” responded the radiant rebel. 
Mussolini’s newspaper proclaimed, “The Government of 
Italy is not in Rome, but in Fiume!” 

Every evening D’Annunzio held a parade and made an 
oration. He drew up a charter for the “Carnaro,” as he 
called his miniature territory. It was the first Corporate 
State. He contemplated further annexations. He often 
called Communists and Anarchists to his palace for 
discussion, for he persisted in regarding himself as a 
revolutionary. He prepared for a March on Rome. 
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Meantime the Italian Fleet maintained a half-hearted 
blockade and food in Fiume ran short. 

The D’Annunzio Adventure was coming to a close. 
Giolitti, returning for the last time as Liberal Premier of 
Italy, ceded to the Jugoslavs the port which the poet 
held. The loyal, royal troops of Italy made ready to 
advance against Fiume, the navy concentrated at the 
harbour gate to reduce it by bombardment. 

And Mussolini? He sat tight. Accused of deserting 
D’Annunzio, he snapped, “Revolution will be accom- 
plished with the army, not against it; wich arms, not 
without them; with trained forces, not with undisciplined 
mobs called together in the streets.” A plan that was 
followed exactly two years later. 

On Christmas Eve Fiume was bombarded by land 
and sea. Mussolini called it the “Christmas of Blood,” 
but he did nothing to staunch the flow. D’Annunzio 
barely avoided the martyrdom he had prepared for him- 
self. He marched out after three days’ desultory firing 
without serious resistance. His last word was “Italy is 
not worth dying for.” 

It was not quite the last chapter in the affair. In 1922 
local Fascist bands overthrew the autonomous Fiume 
Government and proclaimed their own annexation to 


Italy. In 1924 Mussolini, become Dictator, took the place 
over. 


Fiume brought no strength to Mussolini. But, except 
for a few who knew the truth, like de Ambris, the 
“Premier” of Fiume, it cast glamour—and when it was 
all over it brought Storm-troops. The legionaries who 
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did not go to battle at Fiume took their place on the 
streets of Milan, Turin, Genoa and Naples among the 
most resolute and brutal of the Fascist Fighters against 
police or Reds. 

Mussolini, however, no longer encouraged struggles 
with the police. He was already playing the game— 
twelve years ahead—which was to bring Hitler to power 
beyond the Brenner Pass. The movements in this dance 
are: 

(i) Proclaim a violently radical policy; 
(ii) Denounce the Moderate Left for its cowardice; 
(iii) Persuade or coerce the moderate Right into 
believing that you alone can handle the Red menace; 


(iv) In power, smash Right, Left and Centre. 


The Battle of the Streets developed in range and 
savagery. Reds and Blacks fought one another with the 
old-time Italian faction fury of Guelph and Ghibelline. 
Hundreds of Communists and Fascists were gaoled, 
scores were killed. Nevertheless, the real threat of 
Bolshevism steadily sank. The Socialist Party formally 
expelled their revolutionary wing. The cost of living fell, 
the exchange rate of the lira rose. 

As discontent diminished, Fascism, the Party of Dis- 
content, began to dwindle. Like Hitler, Mussolini had 
his party crises. But now he had entered the Chamber 
and he thought he perceived the opportunity for a period 
of collaboration. He therefore offered a truce to disorder 
and for the first time proclaimed a “‘return to normality.” 
Already in June 1921, Mussolini had declared that 
Bolshevism in Italy was conquered, and had been dis- 
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owned by the masses and their leaders. The Communists 
had in fact been formally expelled from the Italian 
Socialist Party in the New Year. This has been passed 
over by the ecstatic or merely apologetic biographers 
who have developed the myth that the Fascists “saved 
Italy (and Europe) from Bolshevism.” This, of course, 
was some eleven years before the Nazis saved Germany 
and Europe from Bolshevism (1933) and seventeen years 
before the Nazis did their gravediggers’ deal with 
Bolshevism (1939). 

Mussolini, however, had created a monster which 
could now no longer be chained. An instant uproar 
arose against the “Pact of the Parties.” Mussolini was 
once more accused of selling out to the enemy. He roared 
“But I lead Fascism. It is not Fascism which leads me! 
Fascism is my own son. Either this son will obey me or 
I will myself destroy him!” The Bologna branch openly 
mutinied and the party appeared headed for a smash. 
Mussolini resigned. Confusion! Division! Despair! 

He quickly resumed control. The Fascist ranks were 
closed by a campaign of exceptional ferocity against the 
Socialists, and also a new zest was added to this crusade 
by including the rising Catholic Popolari Party in the 
“whole festering, malodorous mass of democratic cor- 
ruption and deceit.” This Popolari is worth a brief note. 

It was formed after the war by the priest Don Sturzo. 
This remarkable ascetic missionary to the Italians 
preached a Christian Communism and a political theory 
that both derived from, and has powerfully reacted on, 
the Papal encyclicals. In many areas it led to something 
like a peasant revolt. Thus, in the South the workers on 
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the huge untilled estates simply took them over and 
began to cultivate with the blessing of their priests 
though usually with disapproval of their bishops. But 
the Popolari repudiated the violence of the Fascisti. 
The melancholy and inevitable result of all contestants 
for power renouncing force except one was that the one 
prevailed. The Fascists smashed and burned the Catholic 
Institutes along with the Trade Union halls and Co- 
Operative stores. Don Sturzo forbad reprisals. 

By the late summer of 1922 Italy was returning to 
normality without the aid of Mussolini. 

He resolved on an act of revolution. The plans were 
drawn for the March on Rome. 
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The March on Rome 


Wiese. prepared his coup in full daylight 
before the eyes of all men. 

The Fascist Militia, which was entirely a party forma- 
tion, with no more legal authority than the Nazi Storm- 
troops before Hitler came to power, openly rehearsed 
their act of insurrection. They drilled, marched and 
transported themselves on “manœuvres” in trains which 
they commandeered with the bludgeon. They beat up 
Socialist politicians and forcibly expelled the local 
Socialist town councils wherever they could deploy 
sufficient terror. 

In the Italian Chamber the thirty-odd Fascist deputies 
and their dozen Nationalist Allies (together they did not 
number 10 per cent) carried on a violent campaign 
against the Communist Deputy Misiano who had been 
elected for both Turin and Naples. Misiano boasted that 
he was a deserter from the Great War. Mussolini de- 
manded his expulsion. The motion was refused. The 
Fascists then fell on Misiano and gave him a good 
hiding. 

Facta was Premier, and he was weak. He was a 
Liberal. His majority depended on the Socialists and the 
Popolari, who together commanded more than a third 
of the Chamber. Facta was like poor Ramsay MacDonald 
in 1929, who had to rely on Lloyd George’s followers for 
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his parliamentary existence. But the wretched Facta had 
two groups of mutinous allies to deal with. First the 
Socialists threatened him and then the Popolari. Once 
the Popolari turned him out, just to show him. The 
Socialists called a General Strike. It was a flop. Its only 
effect was to bring further discredit on the Government 
and to incline the middle classes still more to listen to 
the radiant promises of Order, Discipline and Duty 
which emanated from Strong Man Benito. 

The Socialist Party now broke into two factions 
again, those who were willing to form a coalition govern- 
ment and those who would collaborate with no one. The 
Trade Unions became thoroughly fed up with both and 
declared themselves “non-party.” The Socialists lost 
their grip on the masses, therefore, just at the period 
when the Liberals lost the confidence of the middle 
classes. All was ready for the irruption of the Fascists 
into the seat of authority—except one thing—the Army! 

Mussolini had long made up his mind that for the 
seizure of the State in the conditions of modern Europe 
it was vital to have the connivance of the soldiers who 
were sworn to defend it. The Blackshirt militia, like 
Hitler’s Brownshirts, were ardent and loyal; but either 
of them, pitted against the Royal Italian Army or the 
Reichswehr, was a mere rabble. Mussolini began to 
declaim publicly on the merits of the Army and the 
Monarchy. Privately, he burrowed and bored among the 
generals and the Royal Family. 

The Queen Mother was sympathetic to this ‘‘move- 
ment of Italian re-birth.” The Duke of Aosta, the King’s 


cousin, was drawn directly into the Fascist net. So were 
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the generals Vaccari and Giardino. The future Marshal 
Badoglio abruptly turned his back on it. His advice to 
the King was that a single regiment of riflemen would 
suffice to put the Fascist “Revolution” on its back. This 
advice was not accepted. Napoleon, it will be remem- 
bered, expressed a similar view about the French Revolu- 
tion but King Louis XVI did not accept it. The result 
was that very soon afterwards the House of Capet 
became prisoners in their own palace, a fate which has 
hardly been averted by the House of Savoy. 

By the end of September 1922 the bringing-over of 
the Army was sufficiently advanced, and the Fascist 
Junta resolved on the insurrection. On October 1st 
Mussolini busied himself drafting the proclamation. On 
October 6th he announced at Milan, “The Corriere della 
Sera says that something must be done quickly and we 
agree. A nation cannot live nursing on its bosom two 
States, two Governments, one in action and the other 
in power.” He threatened to seize the power. It must be 
allowed that he also gave fair warning of what he would 
do with it. The viciously swollen-headed proletariat 
would be sharply corrected, the infected bourgeoisie 
would be surgically treated. There would be no liberty 
permitted to overthrow a Fascist régime. 

Facta quaked, and offered the Fascists portfolios of 
minor Ministries. Mussolini demanded the War Office, 
Admiralty and Ministry of Public Works. Meantime on 
October 18th he set up a quadrumvirate under himself 
to assume full powers to carry through his insurrectionary 
design: Balbo, de Bono, Bianchi, de Vecchi. To the 
Fascist Congress assembled at Naples Mussolini declared 
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on October 24th, “We Fascists do not intend to arrive 
at government by the window; we do not propose to 
give up this magnificent spiritual birthright for a miser- 
able mess of ministerial pottage. . . . The moment has 
struck when the arrow must leave the bow, or the cord, 
two far stretched, will break. I take a solemn oath that 
the government of the country must be given peacefully 
to the Fascists, or we will take it by force!” 

“A Roma! A Roma!” roared back the Blackshirts. 

On October 26th a Fascist ultimatum required the 
Premier to resign. He capitulated on the 27th, but the 
King refused his resignation. Mussolini returned to his 
“fortress” in Milan. The next day the Blackshirt columns 
began to converge on Rome. 

The military command at Rome threw up barricades 
and barbed wire. Premier Facta, still functioning, asked 
the King to proclaim martial law. He was met with blank 
refusal. The Nationalist Party leader, Admiral de Revel, 
had that morning warned Victor Emmanuel that thearmed 
forces would not march against “the patriotic move- 
ment.” It was the Curragh, 1914, all over again. In three 
days 30,000 Blackshirts were encamped outside the walls. 

In Milan Mussolini: “I put on the Black Shirt. I 
barricaded // Popolo d'Italia. In the livid and grey 
morning Milan wore a new and fantastic appearance. 
Pauses and sudden silences gave one the sensation of 
great hours that come and go in the course of history. 
Frowning battalions of Royal Guards scouted the city, 
and the monotonous rhythm of their feet sounded 
ominous echoes in the almost deserted streets.” 

There were vain efforts even yet in Rome, among the 
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politicians, to keep the Fascist upstart out. But the Centre 
was discredited precisely by the existing alarming events, 
and the Left was hopelessly split. 

The telephone rings in the newspaper office . . . 
General Cittadini to Mussolini . . . “The King invites 
you to come to Rome to become Premier . . .” Mussolini 
replies in a half-suppressed voice, “I will go to Rome 
when the summons is official, and in writing!” 

Several hours later the wire is handed in. 

“His Majesty King Victor Emmanuel begs you to 
come to Rome at once. He offers you the task of forming 
a new Ministry—General Cittadini.” 

Pale, hands thrust deep in his raincoat, grey slouch 
hat pulled over his eyes, Mussolini boarded the train. 
His eyes hardly beheld the delirious crowds that stormed 
the railway station to shout “To Rome! To Rome!” 
He left one message to his Storm-troops: “Burn Avanti!” 

That night, as the train roared down the long leg of 
Italy, the offices of his old Socialist newspaper went up 
in flames. 

At Santa Marinella he stepped off to pass in review 
40,000 Blackshirts. An indescribable enthusiasm awaited 
him in Rome. He pulled out his suitcase and again put 
on his black shirt. At the station another multitude 
welcomed him. 

He drove to the Quirinal and kissed hands. 

“Forgive my uniform,” he said to the King. “I have 
just come from a bloodless battle.” 

The next day 100,000 Blackshirt militiamen paraded 
before the King and his new Premier. The day after that 
Mussolini went to work on his Fascist State. 
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USSOLINI marched on Rome on October 28, 1922. 
The astonishing thing is that he did not set up 
his Fascist Dictatorship until two years more had passed. 

He threatened. As Premier, he went down to Parlia- 
ment, where he did not command a party majority. 
He said: 

“I could abuse my victory if I chose. I refuse. With 
my three hundred thousand young men, armed in every 
way, resolved to do anything and, so to speak, mystically 
ready to carry out my orders, I could chastise all who 
have defamed and attempted to throw Fascism in the 
mud... I could make of this hall, low and grey, a 
bivouac of corpses . . . I could nail up the doors of 
this Parliament and establish a Government exclusively 
of Fascists. But I have not so willed it; az /east, not for 
the present!” 

Challenged publicly: “What is your programme?” 
he replied: “To govern!” Asked privately: “What is 
the chief problem of Fascism?” he answered: “Its 
duration!” 

Why Mussolini’s moderation? Here is the answer: 

“I did not forget that I had a Parliament on my hands; 
a Chamber of Deputies of sullen mind, ready to lay 
traps for me, accustomed to an old tradition of intrigue, 


full of grudges, repressed only by fear. 
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“The Crown looked on to see what I would do. The 
Pope followed events with anxiety. The other nations 
looked at our Revolution with suspicion, if not hostility. 
Foreign banks were eager for news. It was indispensable 
first of all to give the impression of stability to the 
new régime.” 

In Mussolini’s first Ministry were four Fascists, two 
Service officers, one Nationalist, two National Liberals, 
two Catholics, two Democrats, one Socialist. 

He writes: “It was the last generous gesture I ever 
made towards the old Italian ring of parties and poli- 
ticians.” The truth is he was still weak, though bluffing. 

The Opposition took heart. Five great parties, repre- 
senting a majority in Parliament and country, vehe- 
mently criticized Mussolini. Eighty per cent of Italy’s 
Press was anti-Fascist. The circulation of Becco Giallo 
(“Yellow Beak”), Rome’s leading comic newspaper, 
rose by fifty thousand by laughing at him. 

The Fascist reprisal was left to the Storm-troop militia. 
They clubbed and castor-oiled their critics and burned 
their offices. A new orgy of lawlessness swept the land. 

It found its peak in the murder of Matteotti. 

Giacomo Matteotti, the Socialist, was the son of rich 
parents, a university man, doctor of law, a fine mind, 
precise and logical; in political standing and in culture 
he would rank in our day with Léon Blum, the French 
Socialist leader. 

He had a sharp eye and a sharper tongue. About the 
spring of 1924 he began to ply Mussolini with ques- 
tions in the Chamber. Did the Government propose to 
base its policy on the programme laid down by the 
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Socialist Mussolini, or the Fascist (1919 vintage) Musso- 
lini? For both proposed the expropriation of the 
capitalists! Was the militia of one party to be set over 
the regular forces of the State? Were the public funds 
being used to pay off party debts? 

With a howl of glee the hostile Press joined in the 
hunt. In the Chamber Mussolini, goaded by Socialist 
comparisons of Fascism with Bolshevism, roared “In 
Russia they are great masters. A pity indeed that we 
don’t entirely imitate them. You would be in gaol—or 
against a wall!’ He recited the list of “Fascist martyrs” 
killed in brawls with the Socialists, and to these latter 
he finally offered collaboration, or, if they tried insur- 
rection, obliteration. “In twenty-four hours or twenty- 
four minutes, all will be over!” 

On June roth, three days later, five men called on 
Matteotti as he came out of his house. One of them 
struck him to the ground. Others hit him in the face as 
he lay. They picked him up and flung him into their 
car. Matteotti was never seen again. 

He was due to speak in the Chamber, and he had 
something to say concerning the alleged fraud and force 
of the recent elections. When he did not appear rumours 
of kidnapping, murder and later of mutilation ran 
through the city. Grave unrest was dominant. An up- 
rising was feared. The Fascist militia were mobilized. 

Next day Cesare Rossi, head of the Italian Press 
office, reported to Mussolini that Matteotti had indeed 
been taken for a ride. Mussolini at once requested 
Signora Matteotti to come to see him. When she 
appeared he stood up in silent salute. She wept. “The 
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Government will do its utmost duty.” Mussolini pro- 
mised. The chief assassin was arrested. 

A furious outcry arose. Newspaper denunciation, 
protests, telegrams, fell like hail about the Head of the 
Government. Mussolini was calm, unusually conciliatory. 
In Parliament he proclaimed again that the law would 
be enforced, the guilty punished, the crime avenged. 
Indeed, he asked, who, after the victim, suflers most by 
such a diabolical wickedness? The Head of the Govern- 
ment himself! 

It was true. The murder was a blunder. The régime 
was shaken from top to toe. General de Bono, future 
invader of Abyssinia, who was then chief of Rome 
police; Finzi, Home Secretary, and Cesare Rossi, were 
all accused of complicity. They were examined. 

The agitation did not subside. The Opposition 
believed that at last they had a rod for Mussolini. Act 
of incredible folly—they withdrew from Parliament! 
They conceived this gesture to be Dignity. It was 
Abdication. 

Mussolini, at any rate, had no intention of quitting. 
“T shall not budge! If a corpse has been thrown between 
my feet to force me to give up office, people will find 
they are mistaken. More than ever it is my duty to 
remain at my post. I do not abandon myself to petty 
chronicles: I make history! I and the destiny of Italy 
are one!” Nevertheless many Fascists resigned, others 
took refuge in the provinces, and some ratted. Not a 
whisper but a roar continued through Italy, which was 
not yet a dictatorship: “ASSASSIN!” If a leader with 
half of the intelligence of Mussolini and a quarter of 
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his audacity had stood up and uttered the call, the régime 
would have been kicked into the Tiber. No one arose; 
there were protests, reproaches, denunciations, no chal- 
lenge. The hour passed. 

Concessions were made to public opinion. Mussolini 
announced that the Blackshirt militia should become 
part of the State forces instead of remaining as his own 
private army. He promised to return to government by 
parliamentary debate and approval. 

In December a second blow fell. Cesare Rossi, on his 
own subsequent admission closely concerned in this 
abominable murder, had gone into hiding. By way of 
political blackmail he had written a “confession,” 
declaring that Mussolini himself had an “ambiguous 
situation” in relation to the crime. Cesare Rossi also 
listed various other assaults committed by strong-arm 
squads, sometimes resulting in grave wounds, some- 
times in death, which he charged to Mussolini. 

This gangster’s testimony has received in responsible 
quarters the value which it deserved. Mussolini, aware 
that it was coming out, published it in advance, thereby 
showing once more that he was an excellent journalist 
as well as a shrewd politician. 

The Jater history of Rossi is worth a paragraph. He 
kept clear of Italy until in 1930 he was foolish enough 
to venture near the Swiss-Italian frontier, it is said, in 
company with an attractive lady. He was seized and 
gaoled. In his cell he wrote a second “confession,” 
withdrawing the first. He is still working out his 
sentence. 

Dumini, chief of the Matteotti murderers, was put on 
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trial with the rest of his gang. He behaved with un- 
bounded insolence and with two others was found 
guilty of unintentional homicide and sentenced to five 
years. After twelve months he was released under a 
political amnesty. Dumini hereafter disappears from his- 
tory. General de Bono stood trial before the Senate and 
was acquitted for lack of evidence against him. Other 
high Fascists were acquitted on the grounds that 
they ordered the kidnapping of Matteotti but not his 
murder. 

Mussolini has been accused a thousand times, and in 
a thousand tongues, of this crime. Neither his respon- 
sibility nor his complicity has been established. The 
consequences of it to him were damaging and very nearly 
deadly. So of course were the consequences to King 
Henry II of the murder of Archbishop Becket, a crime 
which the King did not organize or execute but certainly 
inspired. Nor were Becket’s murderers brought to book. 

Even the appalling Matteotti affair did not put an 
end to the violent blood-letting which marked the first 
ten years of Mussolini’s rule. 


Mussolini moved to strengthen his power. The Black- 
shirt militia were permitted the run of the streets again; 
the police winked. Club and castor-oil were king again. 
By degrees a Press censorship was imposed—first step 
towards its final fate of becoming the gramophone of 
Government. So much for the promised return to liberty. 

The Freemasons, once the focus of the movement 
for Italian liberation from the Austrian Empire, were the 
next to feel the screw. They retained many of their old 
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liberal ideas. Moreover, as secret organizations, the 
lodges were always potential centres of criticism, if not 
disaffection. Mussolini had hated them even as a Socialist. 
The Blackshirts were given first crack at them—as every 
now and then the radical Nazi Storm-troops have been 
“appeased” with a bite at the Jews. American Free- 
masons reckon that a thousand Masonic lodges and clubs 
were burned or broken up in this pogrom. 

Grand Master and Grand Past Masters were deported 
or imprisoned. Mussolini charged the entire institution 
with graft and blackmail, and declared that it intrigued 
against the Government. It was dissolved. When the 
Freemasons demonstrated against this decree, as in 
Florence, official police action was launched against 
them, and in the fighting many were killed. 

In the same tactic of crushing down all opposition 
was the disbandment of the Royal Guards, a semi- 
military formation set up by former Liberal Govern- 
ments to offset the Carabinieri, who had a long record 
of reaction—much as the Spanish Republicans in 1936 
created the Assault Guard to match the old Civil Guard. 
The Royal Guards of Italy were not dismissed without 
a struggle. 

Swiftly in succession came the clean-up of the Mafia, 
the secret society blackmailing racket which was the 
father and mother of the American gang business, with 
such traditional Italian bosses as Al Capone. Then, a 
secret police, the O.V.R.A. (Organizzazione Vigitanza 
Repressione Antifascisas), Italian counterpart of the 
Russian O.G.P.U. and model for the future Nazi Gestapo, 
was set up and legalized. The Lipari Islands became the 
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Siberian dungeon of Fascist Italy. Mussolini stamped 
upon all organizations except his own and one other. 

This one alone in Italy stood up to Fascismo, the 
Vatican. Mussolini, the atheist, began his era of rule 
with neutrality, if not respect, towards the Roman 
Catholic Church. True, he quickly disposed of the 
Popolari, the party of radical Christian reform; but then 
the Vatican itself had looked a little askance at this 
manifestation of practical idealism. By the end of 1929 
Mussolini had persuaded himself that dictatorship needed 
a moral sanction, and organized religion could do better 
than anything he could invent. He approached the Pope 
for a Concordat. 

The Pope had no illusions. He knew Mussolini’s past. 
He had suffered Mussolini’s abuse and his persecution. 
Nevertheless, as he wrote, defending his pact with the 
Duce, “when it is a question of saving a few souls and 
impeding the accomplishment of greater damage to souls 
we feel courage to treat with the devil himself.” The devil 
was the Duce. By the Concordat the Vatican became 
an independent State in the heart of Rome; the Fascist 
State recognized Church rites, especially marriage; the 
status of religious orders was established; Christian 
instruction was to be given in the schools. In return for 
all this the Catholic Action, semi-political expression 
of Church criticism of the régime, was in effect 
disarmed. 

The Concordat has been an uneasy partnership, better 
described as a truce than a peace. The battle still rages, 
in varying forms, between Pope and Caesar: who shall 
instruct the -youth? Mussolini claims that the State, 
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his State, with all its vehement, narrow nationalism 
shall capture the child, teach him that the sole duty 
and responsibility of every citizen is to Caesar. The 
Church holds fast to the view that every human creature 
is the child of God and must answer individually to 
the Authority for his acts and thoughts. There can 
be no compromise here, except on the tenuous basis 
that each protagonist agrees to refrain from mentioning 
the gulf between them. 

This is no place to discuss Mussolini’s State in any 
detail, but we will not leave it without one word as to 
the social structure he has erected there. And, despite 
the volumes of discussion and debate concerning it, 
one word will suffice. The much vaunted revolutionary 
“Corporate State” simply does not exist. Mussolini 
indeed has wrought great and salutary physical reforms. 
Many slums have been swept away, much marshland 
drained. Roads traverse the mountains and electric grids 
march with giant stride across the fields. The public 
services have been improved, the volume of illiteracy 
diminished. But all this is efficient administration. It is 
not revolution. 

The Mussolinian idea that you could solve the con- 
tradictions of the class war, make a synthesis of Capital- 
ism and Socialism by imposing Statism over the top of 
both theories of society, has found no practical political 
expression. In the great slump of 1929-32 Mussolini’s 
State, peculiarly weak as it was indeed in economic 
resources, suffered precisely the same blows which 
afflicted every other capitalist régime. Actually by his 
super-orthodox clinging to the Gold Standard, Italy 
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suffered far worse than Britain, the classical “home of 
the financiers.” 

Mussolini, the great social architect, set up a series of 
syndicalist “corporations” of industry, agriculture, bank- 
ing, transport, commerce, etc., which were going to 
govern the working life of the country by bringing 
worker and employer together on the central problem 
of production and service. The State was to be the 
referee and guide. In fact, all that has happened has 
been that workers’ right to bargain—and strike—for 
higher wages has been forbidden, while the employers’ 
power of protest against penal taxation has been pro- 
hibited. Not one of the real issues—for example, as to 
how capital is to continue to earn its “economic remuner- 
ation” in a shrinking world market—has been grappled 
with. Well may Mussolini exalt the “State,” meaning 
the police power of the State. The Mussolinian State is 
exactly and utterly the Police State. The citizen of Italy, 
heir of Roman greatness, has had his functions reduced 
to one—obey Mussolini! 


As power passed to him, so has peril. So early as 
1922, at the Lausanne Conference, the American re- 
porter, Lincoln Steffens, found Mussolini loading a gun. 
He asked this unusual politician what he was preparing 
to do. 


“Why, shoot first,” said Mussolini, evidently aston- 
ished, 


“Shoot whom?” 
“The fellow who is trying to shoot me!” 
He was already convinced that Dictators were certain 
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to be assassinated—unless they themselves got off their 
bullets in good time. 

Early in 1923 a sentry fired at Mussolini. 

Later in the same year Mussolini’s chauffeur was killed 
by a bullet directed from one of the houses on the hill 
above the Colosseum. The unfortunate chauffeur was 
sitting by his side as Mussolini drove the car. 

In 1924 his entourage were greeted with a volley as 
they returned to Rome—as it happened, without him. 

In 1925, Armistice Day, Signor Zambroni, a Socialist 
and Freemason, was discovered at a window near the 
ceremony (but actually round the corner) with a fine- 
sighted Austrian rifle in his hands. The allegation has 
been made that this attempt was a “frame-up.” 

In 1926 the Hon. Violet Gibson shot at Mussolini as 
he emerged from the Congress of Surgeons. If this was 
also staged the producer cut his margins fine. The Duce 
was hit in the nose. 

The same year a youth called Gino Lucetti threw a 
bomb at Mussolini’s car which bounced back and 
wounded eight bystanders. After this the Dictator 
declared that attempted murder should also be punish- 
able with death. 

In October another excited boy fired a bullet at 
Mussolini. It struck him in the chest, and flew off the 
bulletproof vest he wears beneath his tunic. The boy was 
lynched. 

In 1931 Michele Schirru, ex-banana dealer of the 
Bronx, was found with a house full of bombs, it was 
alleged, intended for Mussolini. He was shot. 

In 1932 his comrade, Angelo Shardellotto, who had 
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come along to Rome to avenge him, was caught. He was 
shot. 

One way or another more than a dozen “attempts” 
have been made against the Duce’s life since he set up in 
government. It is impossible to believe that they have 
all been arranged by the régime itself, for this is a trick 
which quickly wears itself out. On the other hand, it 
must be allowed that the Italian aim has shown con- 
siderable fault. Moreover, few of the aimers have had 
the opportunity of public trial for their attempted crime. 
They were bumped off before they could talk. 

Naturally Mussolini has made the most of all such 
incidents. Concerning his dangerous mode of life he 
proclaimed with characteristic fortitude and equally 
authentic bombast: “Jf J advance, follow me! If I retreat, 
kill me! If I fall, avenge me!” 

By such exhortation and exertion Mussolini fashioned 
all Italy into that “fascist fist” which he had long de- 
signed. Next we will see how he used it. 
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The Man on the See-Saw 


USSOLINI has read widely, if not deeply. 

Nietzsche, Pareto, Bergson, Schopenhauer, 
bedeck his discourses, as well as Marx (Socialist), Baku- 
nin (Anarchist) and Sorel (Syndicalist), each of whom 
has his own particular theory of violence. Mussolini 
could have got along quite well, however, if he had 
known nothing of any of these philosophers. He had a 
handbook which, in fact, has suited him and served him 
in all eventualities: Machiavelli. 

From this fellow-countryman of four hundred years 
before him, Mussolini learned all the lessons necessary 
to raise an indifferent power to one of substance and 
effect. Machiavelli had seen his own Italy at the mercy of 
foreign exploiters. He asked the question, which answers 
itself, “Why do the armed prophets win and the unarmed 
prophets lose?” 

Mussolini’s foreign policy is based on simple prin- 
ciples: (i) Nobody gives a damn for the weak nation. 
(ii) Even the strong nations don’t want to fight an equal 
battle if they can help it. (iii) When the strong are 
divided, the nation that can tip the balance either way is 
decisive. 

Three international crises in Fascist Italy illustrate the 
operation of these principles. 

First, there was the Corfu incident. Mussolini began 
his game as international bully against the Grecks. 
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On August 24, 1923, an International Commission 
headed by the Italian General Tellini, engaged in de- 
limiting the Greek-Albanian frontier, were ambushed by 
bandits on Greek territory. The General and three other 
Italian officers were killed. Instantly Mussolini, not yet a 
year in office, sent an ultimatum to the Greek Govern- 
ment. He demanded an official apology, honours for the 
Italian flag, execution of the offenders, an indemnity of 
fifty million lire, and a reply within twenty-four hours. 
The Greeks gave way but asked for time to pay. 

The Italian fleet steamed off to Corfu. An Italian 
envoy announced that the island would be occupied 
forthwith. The Greek Governor replied that he had no 
troops and could offer only passive resistance. Two hours 
later the warships opened fire and in another hour landed 
detachments. To the indignant world Mussolini ex- 
plained, “I know the Greeks and therefore I took a 
guarantee to ensure that they will pay up.” 

The bombarded Greeks appealed to the League of 
Nations. Mussolini threatened to quit it. The League 
handed the matter over to the Council of Ambassadors 
who gave a verdict for the bombardier. The indemnity 
was paid. Mussolini withdrew from Corfu, and remained 
at Geneva. Europe sat up with a jerk. Quite a new kind 
of Government, it appeared, had arisen in Italy. At the 
cost of twenty dead Greeks, Italy resumed her respected 
place among the Great Powers. 

Next, Abyssinia. 

This was not a question of scaring a little nation, but 
of daring some big ones. For it must be allowed that there 
was a possibility of war with serious adversaries on this 
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occasion. On the other hand, the participation of previous 
British Governments in carving up (on paper) with 
Italy and France their respective “zones” in Abyssinia— 
and still more the calibre of the existing British Govern- 
ment—persuaded Mussolini that the chances of getting 
away with it were pretty good. At that moment the 
British Government were in a flat spin over Hitler’s 
new conscription law and were seeking to build overnight 
an Anglo-Franco-Italian front. At the hastily summoned 
Stresa Conference, therefore, when Mussolini wished to 
discuss Abyssinia as another problem which would have 
to be solved soon, Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald and John 
Simon suddenly went deaf. Mussolini, thereupon, went 
ahead. 

He had long planned to seize Abyssinia, as his General, 
De Bono, has since bluntly admitted. Indeed, the Duce 
himself was quite frank about his intention, and if his 
words were open to doubt his actions were unmis- 
takable. Week by week, thousands of troops, with guns 
and stores, were dispatched to Italian East Africa. On 
June 24th Mr. Anthony Eden visited the Duce in Rome 
and was told categorically, “I am marching on.” 

And though the League of Nations protested and 
imposed sanctions against Italy (not oil sanctions, be- 
cause Mussolini said that these would be tantamount to 
war) he did march on to Addis Ababa. Mussolini calcu- 
lated, correctly, that though Britain and France were 
much grieved about the fall of Haile Selassie, they were 
a good deal more concerned about the rise of Adolf 
Hitler. Thus, he talked constantly in this period of the 
tragedy that a great war in Europe would bring, inti- 
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mating, not that Italy would bring on the war, but 
that Germany would seize her opportunity once the 
“Stresa Powers” had fallen upon each other. Britain 
and France grudgingly decided to let him have 
Abyssinia. 

Mussolini, having pulled his trick so successfully, was 
prepared to try and double it—by changing partners. 
He began to encourage Germany, and it must be said 
he was spurred on in this by the rebuffs he got from 
France. 

An easy method soon presented itself for embar- 
rassing France, and Britain, too—and at the same time 
of clearing out the potential danger of a neighbouring 
anti-Fascist nest. This was to back the insurgent generals 
in Spain. By the end of 1938 this policy had exhausted its 
profits. Indeed, some heavy debits had to be entered in 
the ledger. Austria has been lost as an Italian sphere and 
Hungary was going. Germany has risen to such stature 
that she threatened to dominate Europe. She towered 
over Italy on the Brenner frontier, and the only guarantee 
which Mussolini had that Hitler would not violate that 
frontier was Hitler’s word. 

At this point Mussolini sought to operate his third 
policy. This was a Balance of Power, but not a balance 
where he joined the weaker side, à la Britain, in order to 
level things up. The Mussolinian balance was to be one 
where he hovered above both sides, ready to tilt either. 

Munich changed all this. Up to that point it seemed 
that Mussolini might still disentangle himself from the 
cobra embrace of his latest partner, Germany. Munich, 
the March seizure of Prague, the following spring, and 
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finally the incredible British pledge to Poland resolved 
Hitler to accelerate his programme. Mussolini was not 
ready when war broke out. 

He had to fall in behind the Nazi drum. But for nearly 
a year Mussolini kept out of war and appeared to the 
world to be sitting in the middle of the see-saw. This 
game came to a sharp end in June 1940, when France 
was smashed out of the war. It looked as though nothing 
could now restore the balance. For the first time in his 
life Mussolini became anxious to keep faith. He declared 
himself Hitler’s accomplice and hurriedly began to stab 
the prostrate body of France. 

Mussolini has been pilloried for this, branded a jackal 
gangster (most angrily by those politicians and publicists 
who for years tried to stuff us up that he was a prudent 
and constructive statesman). These people now assure 
us that the world will never forgive him for knifing 
poor France, though the world quite readily overlooked 
his knifing Abyssinia, the Spanish Republic and Albania. 

No. This was not Mussolini’s mistake. His grave fault 
was that he miscalculated Hitler’s strength a couple of 
years ago, and last year (1940) miscalculated ours. All 
his troubles, the Greek disasters, the defeats in the 
Western Desert, Taranto, have flowed from these errors 
of judgment. He has been twice caught short. 

Up to then Mussolini got away with it by a mixture 
of bluff, audacity, and shrewdness. For the real measure 
of the man is that he is a vulgar professional gambler. 
It is his vanity which has persuaded him to take too 
many risks, and with the passing of the years this egotism 
has assumed truly monstrous proportions. 
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Mussolini, indeed, has lived dangerously in all that he 
has done. In his private relaxations, with his speed-boat 
racing, ski-ing, and horse-back jumping, as in his stormy 
public career, with his quarrels and his duels. 

His energy, exemplified in his urgent, positive style 
of oratory and writing, is carried forward into all his 
enterprises. For Mussolini, each task is imperative, and 
single. Apart from his amour, his life is severe and regi- 
mented; early to bed and early to rise. “When it is time 
to turn over it is time to turn out.” His food is simple, 
milk, fruit, vegetables. He drinks wine sparingly and 
smokes not at all. In this he approximates to Hitler, and is 
the dead opposite of Stalin. Mussolini has had five child- 
ren. They came in batches. The last batch arrived when, 
after issuing orders that “More Italians” was the prime 
need of Italy, he resumed close family relations which for 
several years had been growing slighter. On the plane of 
the family as well as The Party and The State Mussolini 
set the example, and the pace. 

He drives his car at breakneck speed. One day he 
crashed it at 70 miles per hour into a level crossing at 
Faenza. The iron gate broke to pieces and the car was 
flung, a wreck, against the second gate. “Fortune assisted 
me,” boasted Mussolini. “The hatred of our enemies had 
been my good luck charm!” 

The first time he flew an aeroplane it crashed from a 
height of 40 feet on landing, pitching on to a wing. 
Mussolini raged when the Liberal Government, following 
a terrible air disaster at Verona, dismantled the few 
remaining Italian Government aeroplanes. 

He rushed first to Forli to attend the funeral of his 
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fellow villager, Lieutenant Ridolfi, who had been the 
pilot of the lost ’plane. Then he was off to Mantua to 
hire the next available machine to fly himself and the 
rather less enthusiastic staff of his newspaper, /7 Popolo 
d'Italia, to prove that aviation was safe. Mussolini 
could, for years, claim a respectable place among Italian 
pilots. His violent nature receives a serenity alone from 
the over-whelming sense of power, and conquest, of 
untrammelled freedom which the driving of a great 
aeroplane through the cloud and storm can yield. 

Danger! Storm! Force! Power! These are the gods of 
Benito Mussolini the blacksmith’s son. These he has 
praised as Socialist and Fascist, as agitator, editor, 
soldier, dictator; worshipped them faithfully and alone. 

What has he made of it all, this turbulent, brilliant, 
brutal near-genius of the market-place? He taught Italy, 
in his own passionate phrase, “to stand upon her feet!”’ 
He raised the country that at school we classed with 
Portugal to be for 15 years an arbiter in Europe. He did 
all this with a handful of two’s and three’s, not an ace 
among them. 

But always the question has been asked: Will the 
system in Italy which he erected with such furious energy 
and vanity and no small devotion survive him by an 
hour? Indeed, how long will either now survive? 

And how much blame can be apportioned directly to 
the man himself for the present catastrophe in Europe 
which he foresaw clearly and dated exactly more than 
a dozen years ago? 

The answers will not be delayed so long. 
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“At the moment when I saw our beloved father, Stalin, I 
lost consciousness.” (Delegate to the Soviet Congress.) 


Chapter I 


The Novice of the Church 


MOTHER is standing in the gateway of the 

monastery school. A woman of early middle age, 
beautiful in her proud Georgian way, with dark eyes— 
so dark that they almost seem to flow over into bruises 
on the skin around them. 

She wears a black veil in the severe style of peasant 
women. Her clothes are decent. Already at thirty-three 
the map of sorrow is traced upon her face. Four times she 
has borne children, and all have died except the son at her 
side on whom she now turns her half-loving, half-fearful 
gaze. 

The boy is tall for thirteen, but slim and frail. His 
features are delicate and the strongest marked of them is 
his thick black hair. He throws up his head defiantly. 
“Soso is a good boy,” says Mother, as she is to go on 
saying for forty years, while he is turning the world 
upside down. “I have never had to punish him. . . . His 
father has been dead two years. . . . I do not want the 
boy to be a cobbler too, for he studies so hard and tries 
to find out everything. He is good enough to be a priest.” 

So the priest with whom she pleads takes the boy into 
the gloomy, barrack-like building in Pushkin Street and 
enlists the latest militiaman of the Church. 

The place is Tiflis in the South Russian province of 
Georgia; the year is 1893. The woman is Ekaterina 
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Djugashvili, a dressmaker, widow of the cobbler from 
Gori. The boy is Joseph, “Soso,” one day to be named 
Stalin, master of one-sixth of the earth. 


Beyond the towering rock wall of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, which has been since the beginning of time both 
the frontier and the corridor between Europe and Asia, 
lies the land of Georgia. 

Mongol and Hun, Greek, Viking, Arab, Turk, and 
Jew travelled and toiled and did battle here. In the legend 
of ancient Greece the witch Medea mixed her potions in 
its dim caverns. Here Prometheus was bound to the rock, 
and Jason sought the Golden Fleece. 

The Conquerors came this way, riding in panoply and 
pride, hungry for loot or loaded with it—Alexander the 
Great, Pompey, Genghiz Khan and Tamerlaine the 
Terrible. The Crusaders marched through its deep glens 
and along its precipices, conveying Christianity with a 
sharp sword. 

It was a land of shepherd kings, the last of the moun- 
tain empires. The Tsars, greedier than Hitler in swallow- 
ing free nations, beat it down after a thirty-year war. But 
then even they had to ride it with a light rein, helping 
out their shaky rule by encouraging Moslem and Ar- 
menian there to periodic mutual massacre. 

What a revenge Stalin the Georgian was to take, 
hammering All Russia into one single, solid, infinitely 
more rigid block of steel! 

When Stalin was born, a force more formidable than 
the naked militarism of the Tsars was already crumbling 
away the old feudal and feud-loving Georgia, as, indeed, 
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it was at work on the rest of the ramshackle empire. What 
was this devastating new menace? Cheap goods! 

Vissarion Djugashvili, the cobbler, was the last of a 
long line of cobblers. He made hand-sewn boots for the 
princes and the peasants in the gorges of Gori, and good 
ones at that. When General Amilakhvari, the Imperial 
Governor, and himself a Georgian, met the cobbler in 
the street, two equals saluted with dignity. 

By 1890 these days were over. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion had arrived from Europe. Capitalist exploitation in 
its crudest form was sweeping medieval Russia. There 
was oil at Baku, gold and other ores in the hills where 
the sheep ran. The Rothschilds were on the march for 
Georgia. At Tiflis, the capital, an Armenian had installed 
a factory where he turned out boots at a price per pair 
that not even a mountain cobbler could scrape a living 
on. 

The free village craftsman had to quit his cottage 
workshop in the orchard at Gori and seek a job at the 
machine lathe in the Tiflis riverside factory. Vissarion 
Djugashvili became a town dweller, a wage-worker, a 
member of that slum proletarian mass into which his son 
would one day inject social dynamite. For the father, a 
violent-tempered man, who did not withhold his rough 
hand from striking his wife, the only prospect appeared 
one of unremitting drudgery both for himself and his 
son. One of Soso’s schoolmates has told us how old 
man Djugashvili’s brutality drove from the boy’s heart 
“love of God and people and caused him to hate his 
own father.” 


Vissarion Djugashvili laboured hard, he drank hard, 
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and he died. If his wife, Ekaterina, had not been such a 
good mother and stitched so bravely with her aching 
fingers, her son, Soso, would have starved. 

But now the anxious years were past, and Soso was 
going to be a priest, redeeming the promise she had 
made to God if He would only give her a son who would 
live. 


The lamp casts its yellow puddle of light over the 
dormitory. Half a dozen heads bending around it screen 
its flickering rays from the shadowy far corners of the 
room. 

Nearest to the lamp sits a young man with a thick 
thatch of black hair, the lamplight making his sallow 
face look the colour of the faded pages he is reading 
aloud. 

Silence falls. His brow is puckered and his eyes 
intently search for more than the printed words can tell 
him. Brother Joseph Djugashvili is reading Karl Marx on 
Surplus Value, and he is come upon a passage which 
baffles him. A painful interlude. Five pairs of eyes are 
fixed anxiously on the face of Brother Djugashvili. If he 
can’t interpret it, who the devil can? 

Ah! He’s got it. In his thick, rather harsh tones he 
explains in halting phrases, half Russian, half Georgian, 
what the Master meant. The tense faces of the disciples 
relax, break into a smile of understanding and apprecia- 
tion. 

It is the weekly meeting of the Tredozosists, a Marxist 
secret society, formed by this young man within the 
very walls of the Georgian Theological Seminary. “A 
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seminary within the seminary,’ wrote Mirabishvili 
grimly. 

Soso Djugashvili himself, of course, was far from 
being a master of the philosophy of Marx. Indeed, after 
forty years of laying down this law, it is doubtful if he is 
yet the true prophet of the Prophet. But here in this 
midnight seminary session he is acquiring a practical 
acquaintance with the Marxist theory even while he 
passes on instruction to others. 

This is the inner strength of “Soso,” destined to be 
Stalin. He takes the Marxist theory just as St. Paul took 
the Christian faith and wielded it as a weapon for practical 
achievement in a world of human beings. Having used 
it, “Soso” is quite prepared to rewrite the theory itself 
in due course. 

Years later, when Emil Ludwig interviewed the Soviet 
dictator in his Kremlin library, he inquired, “I suppose 
you were ill-treated at home in your childhood, and that 
this made you a bitter revolutionary?” 

Stalin stared at him, then denied it sombrely. “Nothing 
of the sort. My father was an operative and my mother 
was a worker, too. They were ill-treated along with all 
the workers. Russian capitalism was the most atrocious 
and bestial in the world. The Orthodox Church seminary 
where I was was the most intolerant. The Tsar’s govern- 
ment was the most corrupt and stupid. I thought the 
Marxists were right.” 

But now, as Stalin is training to become a priest, a 
fearful series of massacres of the Armenians breaks out 
in neighbouring Turkey. The tidal wave of racial fury 
communicates itself to Southern Russia, just as the anti- 
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Semite plague has spread in our own day. Tiflis, then full 
of Armenian refugees, is made the scene of an Armenian 
pogrom. Among the agitators, exiles, patriots and spies 
who throng the turbulent taverns, it is freely alleged that 
the Tsarist Government encouraged this “Armenian 
baiting” as a safety-valve for the universal resentment 
against its own oppressions. 

Energetically the Marxists strive to prevent this 
cynical deflection of popular hatred from its proper 
target—the Tsar! 

The Marxists, supreme party of internationalism, seize 
on the nationalist spirit of the Georgians to whip it up 
against their Russian masters. “Soso” is dominant in all 
this. He does not consider whether Karl Marx would 
have approved the grounds of the campaign or not. 
“Soso” simply says: “Here is the enemy! Use every 
weapon you can against him!” Less elegantly, forty 
years later, as head of the great State, he will declare, 
“Crack them on the snout—that is Bolshevism!” 

Brother Djugashvili, before Hitler has been even 
heard of, is assiduously fusing the explosive mixture of 
Nationalism and Socialism. . . . 

Now, as he sits this night propounding his rule-of- 
thumb revolutionary policy to five colleagues over whom 
he has established his strange ascendancy, he does not 
see a seventh figure skulking in the shadow. It is the spy 
who is noting every word Brother Djugashvili is uttering 
in this conspiratorial séance. . . 

“At nine o’clock next morning the bell called us to 
breakfast,” records Stalin. “We went into the refectory, 
and when we returned we discovered that while we were 
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at table all our cupboards had been searched and turned 
upside down.” 

In Djugashvili’s cell they found red pamphlets and 
treatises, and Marx’s own opus Das Kapital. The offender 
was hauled before the sacred council of the seminary. 
The same day a notice was posted, “The pupil Joseph 
Djugashvili has been expelled from the institution owing 
to Socialistic heresy.” 

Ekaterina wept inconsolably. 

Next day, according to Essad Bey, the directors of the 
seminary received a letter denouncing all the other mis- 
creants who had attended the midnight meetings. It was 
signed by the expelled student. The council were shocked 
by this brazen treachery. Nevertheless, they acted on it. 
Five more erring priests followed the first black sheep out 
of the fold. A scandal was quickly spread around. The 
culprit was set on trial before the Party “court of honour.” 
He frankly admitted the offence. He justified it. “Zhe 
Church has plenty of followers. Our party has very few. 
These will reinforce us—now that advancement in the 
Church is barred to them for ever.” 

Ex-Brother Djugashvili himself became an agitator in 
the rising boot and tobacco industries of Tiflis. He 
forgot his own name, forsook even his mother’s affec- 
tionate nickname for him. For the next few years he was 
known as Koba. 


Comrade Koba, though he dabbled in every move- 
ment that might bring trouble to the Government, had 
very soon rejected the romantic bomb-throwing violence 
of the Nihilist Party, once the great party of revolt. 
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Their terrorist campaign, which had already brought 
about the hanging of Lenin’s brother Alexander, resulted 
in nothing but a lengthening list of Tsarist victims and 
their martyr-assassins. 

Comrade Koba did not consider it real revolutionary 
work to bump off a few Grand Dukes. Nothing short of 
mass strike action leading, if possible, to general paralysis 
of trade, riots and the armed overturn of the rulers, 
suited him. 

He was delighted when he persuaded the Tiflis tram- 
waymen to strike, and not a bit disconcerted when the 
strike was promptly broken by blacklegs. By this time, 
however, the Tsarist police were on to Comrade Koba. 
He was tipped off by a pal, and fled to Batum, the great 
oil port on the Black Sea. 
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“Toot the Looters” 


ie be a revolutionary, to follow the path that 
leads to prison, to Siberia, to the gallows—or to 
the heart of Power, it is not enough to have a calling to 
the task. One must have iron health at the service of 
indomitable energy, a limitless capacity for work, an 
ability—and readiness—to do without sleep or bread or 
even Hope, to freeze and to fast, to. avoid capture and 
know how to escape when captured. One must prefer to 
have one’s skin seared with a red-hot iron or one’s teeth 
smashed sooner than blurt out a name or an address, to 
be a wanderer on the face of the earth, to have no name, 
no property, no affairs, but only faith and vision and a 
perfect knowledge of what one wants.” 

So wrote the French revolutionary Barbusse. It is a 
tall bill. Stalin measured up to it from the age of seven- 
teen. In fact he took it all for granted, and would have 
stared open-mouthed at any of the “literary babblers” 
who set it down in so many words. 

Expelled from the Tiflis Seminary and shadowed by 
Tsarist detectives for strike-raising, he found the Black 
Sea port of Batum a fertile seed-bed for agitation. As a 
founder-member of the Tiflis Marxist Party, Comrade 
Koba, as he was still known, was welcome to the 
Batum brethren. At once he began to display his practical 
talent for organizing trouble for the Tsarists, and more 
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particularly for the Rothschilds, who owned the local 
works. 

By February 1901 the police drag-net was spread for 
him. He was arrested, but they could pin nothing on 
him. Next March he took part in a demonstration which 
turned first into a riot and then a massacre. The police 
troops shot down scores of the rioters, killing many. 
Comrade Koba was on the run again. 

By this time Lenin’s incendiary writings were already 
beginning to flow across Europe from his exile into 
Russia. His famous newspaper /skra (The Spark), photo- 
graphed and wrapped in waterproof packages, was 
brought from the West, dropped overboard in Batum 
Bay, and retrieved by his followers in the port. 

The films were taken inland to Koba who had set 
up an illegal printing press in the Su-uk-su cemetery. 
There the Word was printed. It was carried back into 
Batum in vegetable baskets and, needless to say, Zhe 
Spark ignited passions in the oil port. 

The police began to take interest in the thick-set 
figures of the veiled Moslem women who attended so 
regularly at the cemetery. They unveiled them and 
found Georgian printers. 

Shortly, the editor followed them to gaol. 


While Koba sat behind bars in Batum he read Lenin 
in back numbers. 

In London Lenin stumped the platform of the Russian 
Marxist Party Congress, seeking by patient reasoning 
and vitriolic invective to get the forty-three exile- 
delegates to accept his now fully formulated policy. 
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And what was the Leninist policy? (1) That the Party 
should adopt the programme of armed violence. (2) The 
Party should make no Popular Front with any milk-and- 
soda Liberals or semi-Socialists. (3) The Party should 
become a band of disciplined professional revolutionists; 
in fact, a dictatorship. “Revolution cannot be carried out 
on ‘free evenings.’ ” 

The Marxist Congress split into Bolsheviki (majority) 
and Mensheviki (minority). These words have since 
become part of world history. Lenin’s groups were the 
Bolsheviks. For the next ten years the two factions 
fought one another with the cold hate of religious 
fanatics who differ on a comma. 

The programme of direct action instead of political 
manoeuvre appealed to Comrade Koba, sitting in gaol 
in Batum. 


Now came a powerful surge of revolutionary move- 
ment. A city-wide strike paralysed the great manufac- 
turing town of Rostov-on-the-Don. Ukraine and Cau- 
casus were swept by a tide of labour riots. Baku, the 
mighty oil centre on the Caspian Sea, went up in flames. 
The red glare in the sky showed wide across the steppe. 

In the Far East the Japanese were thrashing the pulp 
out of the wretched Russian armies. Disaster, disgrace 
and discontent piled up. Tsardom rocked like a rotten 
oak. When the demagogue Father Gapon led a vast 
procession to the Winter Palace to petition the “Little 
Father,” the terrified court ordered out artillery and 
Cossacks to drive them away. The Imperial troops were 
more victorious in the capital than at the front. 
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The impact of Bloody Sunday on the world was one 
of horror; on Russia it was one of fury. Koba was 
grimly happy. He had been sent from his prison cell to a 
comparatively mild banishment in Siberia. He had 
waited there a year and then disappeared. Dressed as a 
soldier he showed up once more in the Caucasus, and 
worked hard at sedition, editing the illegal Serugyle of the 
Proletariat. 

He organized a new general strike in Baku, then 
hurried to Tiflis to lead an uprising, bomb in hand, 
against the garrison in the citadel there. A day and night 
of desperate street fighting broke the assault. Setting fire 
to the timber yards by the riverside, Comrade Koba 
withdrew with his Irregulars to the hills. 

In blood and fire the Tsarist Government stamped out 
the embers of revolution. 

The prisons were crammed. The trickle to Siberia 
became a flood again. The Marxist leaders were divided, 
despairing and distrusted. The mass support of the 
workers fell away from these sponsors of a policy of 
calamity. 

So did money. 


Koba had completely fallen under the spell of Lenin 
by this time. He had corresponded with Lenin while stillin 
Siberia. In London he was astonished to see a man of most 
ordinary appearance below medium height, chatting 
modestly in a corner and utterly devoid of any flamboyant 
“leader” ballyhoo. But Lenin’s relentless logic gripped 
the man of facts and deeds. Koba believed implicitly 
in him, and spattered with abuse those who did not. 
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In local dispute in Baku the Mensheviks especially 
came in for his curses and as often as not for blows with 
his fist. Koba greatly preferred the fierce Caucasian 
bandit chiefs, who preyed with swords on the rich 
Russians, to the “constitutional politicians” who fought 
the foreign government with words. He shared his 
master’s contemptuous opinion for the chief Menshevik 
exponent. Lenin had expressed this in two biting and 
revealing phrases. “On the barricades a safe-blower will 
be more useful than Plekhanov” and “ours is a great 
household in which all kinds of rubbish come in handy. 
A scoundrel may he useful just because he is a scoundrel.” 

The Revolution was flat on its back. What was to be 
done to bring it round, even keep it alive? Koba 
resolved on pitiless guerilla war, bombing, raiding, and 
wherever possible, plundering. Another winged phrase 
of Lenin’s stuck in his head: “Loor the Looters!” 

Koba had a friend, a fellow Georgian named Petro- 
sian, nicknamed Kamo, a resolute, taciturn and loyal 
hater of the Tsar. Kamo had a rough and ready mountain 
way with him. He cut his enemies’ throats and expected 
to have his own cut by them in due course. 

In June 1907 Koba learned that a large sum of 
Government money was being sent from St. Petersburg 
to Tiflis. Probably Leonid Krassin, who was a highly- 
salaried engineer and a secret Bolshevik, gave him the 
tip. Koba made his dispositions. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of June 23rd two 
carriages escorted by armed policemen and Cossacks left 
the Post Office at Tiflis on their way to the State bank 
of Georgia at the other end of the town. In one carriage 
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sat the bank cashier and the book-keeper. In the other 
were military officials. By the side of the cashier were 
despatch-boxes containing more than 300,000 roubles. 
The streets were full of people. Idlers sat outside the 
cafés on the pavement, drinking the dry Georgian wine. 

At the corner of the street by the Viceroy’s palace 
was a woman with an open newspaper. As the procession 
turned the corner she closed her newspaper up. The 
next second a succession of terrific explosions shook the 
city. Six bombs were thrown at the carriages. 

The place was filled with smoke, men shouted, women 
shrieked, horses plunged and screamed. For a mile around 
the window-panes were shattered. Then the horses bolted. 

A horseman dressed like an officer dashed through the 
square to the side of the carriage which held the money 
and snatched it from the side of the cashier and galloped 
away. 

The man who rode the horse was Kamo. Among the 
bomb-throwers was Koba. 

When the police and the troops arrived on the scene 
a couple of score dead and dying lay around. None of 
these casualties belonged to the band which had carried 
out the raid. 

That night they met at the village of Dershet, in the 
mountains. The hue and cry was out, troops were 
mobilized, the police searched every tavern. A few final 
orders and the band dispersed. 

The money was already safely hidden in Tiflis—in the 
mattress of a curator of the museum. Many years later in 
Tiflis, this man told me that he never dreamed he was 
sleeping on a fortune. 
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Three weeks after the raid Koba collected the notes 
and sent them by underground route to Krassin. 

Koba’s complicity was unsuspected; indeed, his 
presence was unknown. Like that other superb guerilla 
fighter Michael Collins, Koba continued to sit around 
the riverside taverns drinking freely, often with the police. 

The rest of Russia went into an uproar. The raiders 
were branded as gangsters and the whole force of the 
criminal police as well as the secret Ochrana (forerunner 
of the Ogpu) were switched on to the job. In the councils 
of the Marxists themselves Koba was denounced. He 
was expelled from the Caucasian group of Marxist 
parties. Lenin alone defended him, for Lenin approved. 
Loot the Looters! 

The trouble was in getting rid of the prize. The 
Government published the numbers of the missing 
roubles. Krassin altered a great many of these. Some 
were changed in Moscow by the Bolshevik Ignatyed who 
had married an heiress. Others were sent to Paris, where 
Max Litvinov cashed quite a few before the French 
Sûreté intervened. 

Koba himself kept back not a kopeck of his huge 
haul, nor did he receive one in reward. But he gave 
himself the name of “Stalin,” which means Steely. 
Thoroughly he earned it. 

“Stalin” was twenty-eight and in love. Hunted, he 
strolled calmly to her house, took her long walks by the 
river and in the woods and wooed her. He married the 
girl Svanidze, and she bore him a son, Yasha. Stalin’s 
pay from the Party funds at this time was fifteen roubles 
per month. 
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The Road to Siberia 


TALIN was back in gaol. 

In all, Stalin was gaoled a dozen times. Half a 
dozen times he was sent to Siberia. Ten years of his life 
he spent in the hands of the police. 

How did the man stand it on this chopping-block? 

He held propaganda meetings in the prison eating-hall 
and in his cell. He argued, especially with the Mensheviks 
who so nearly belonged to his own Bolshevik faction. 
He led prison strikes and mutinies. He was flogged, in 
sullen, threatening silence. When he was released, 
uttering curses, the Governor watched him go with 
mingled relief and fear. 

He used prison as a political training period and exile 
as a spell for physical recovery. Stalin looked on his 
years in the cell as an ambitious soldier regards his 
service in the ranks—as an apprenticeship to leadership. 


Easter Sunday was dawning on the Bayilov Prison in 
Baku, neither a day nor a place for rejoicing. 

Throughout the grim low building on the edge of the 
reeking oilfield there were fires that burned underground. 
The Governor sat in his office under double guard. He 
was a pretty tough customer himself, but he was uneasy. 
Whips, and even machine-guns, are not the final appeal 
in dealing with fanatics. 
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The prison had accommodation for four hundred 
prisoners. At present it held fifteen hundred. The most 
recent Russian revolution (1905) was four years past. 
The next was cight years ahead. Reaction was at its 
height. So many political offenders were herded into 
Bayilov Prison that it was impossible to separate them 
from the criminal convicts. 

The prisoners lay huddled in the passages and on the 
stairs. Their cell doors were open, and all mingled 
together. The “politicals” had the right under Tsarist 
law to claim certain concessions, but who the devil could 
sift them out? The Governor had left it to the “‘politicals” 
themselves to set up their own tribunals to pick out the 
black sheep from among the red goats. 

This they did with interrogations and blows worthy 
of their own warders. For it must not be supposed that 
the “politicals” were the less tough of the two sections. 
On the contrary. They comprised many of the most 
active and indomitable of the Bolshevik ““Storm-troops,” 
men who had held the oilfield in terror for years. 

Lately there had been added another of these, and the 
most redoubtable of all—Stalin. He was held on charges 
vaguely specified, about which he raised ceaseless com- 
plaint. Nobody doubted that he was there because it was 
felt safer to have him in gaol than outside. On the first 
day of his arrival he began to grouse demanding double 
meat ration on the grounds that he was in for so long a 
stretch. A fellow-prisoner has described him for us. 

“A tall man, with a pointed nose and a pock-marked 
face, small eyes looking out from under a narrow fore- 
head. He wore a blue satinet shirt without a collar, no 
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belt or hat. Over his shoulder a Caucasian cloak. He had 
a book in his hand and he walked as softly as a cat.” 

This prisoner, Simon Veresktchak, who says frankly 
that he hated Stalin’s politics and his personality equally, 
gives a creditable account of the man. 

It appears he sought no company for a long time. 
Then he came to associate with brigands and bank- 
robbers in preference even to the Bolshevik colleagues. 
“Active people, people who did things, attracted him.” 

The ‘“‘politicals,’ of course, freely disputed and 
quarrelled. Strangely, prison in Tsarist Russia was the 
only place where politicians could unburden their minds 
quite freely. The prisoners were being already punished 
for just this crime! Thus it came about that a comparative 
novice in politics would leave the gaol a fully-fledged 
graduate in the art of overthrowing society. 

Stalin at once began to organize these casual argu- 
ments as full-dress debates. This enabled him to bring to 
bear on the Menshevik enemy his own incomparable 
batteries of Marxist quotations. Moreover, since the 
Bolsheviks opposed al! other parties and would have no 
truck with any of them, it enabled them to smash up the 
lot in detail. The smashing up was often extended to the 
physical plane. 

At one of these demonstrations Kartsevadze, a well- 
known Social Revolutionary, outwitted the Bolshevik 
speaker in debate. Promptly Serge Ordjonikidze, future 
Soviet Commissar for Heavy Industry, rushed up to him 
and punched him on the nose. The orator fell to the floor. 
Stalin vehemently defended this assault and himself 
offered to set about the victim’s supporters. A general 
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brawl was stopped by the arrival of the prison guard. 
Next day, in the dark corridor, Ordjonikidze was pounced 
on by a mob of Social Revolutionaries and nearly beaten 
to death. 

These activities did not prevent Stalin from (1) carry- 
ing on a constant communication with the outside 
world; (2) organizing the escape of men in danger of 
execution; (3) stirring up daily agitation against prison 
tules; (4) studying Esperanto, which he conceived to be 
the international language of the Socialist future. 

As Easter 1909 drew near it became plain that a big 
“prison break” was brewing. 

A series of executions set the prison’s nerves on edge. 
A single scream one night brought down the avalanche. 

A hideous cacophony of howls, shrieks, curses, beating 
on doors and floors, clanking of mugs roused the guard. 
The whole place was in an uproar when the Governor 
with an escort of machine-gunners arrived. He was foolish 
enough to enter a cell where Stalin flung a latrine pail at 
him. 

Under cover of the machine-guns the entire convict 
population was then herded into the cells, where all 
night long they sweltered and stifled. Immediately they 
were let out they began to riot again. Murder and 
massacre seemed certain. 

The guns were brought back. The Selyansk Regiment 
from the garrison were paraded in two lines. Drums 
rolled, the ringleaders of the riot were led out and 
ordered to run the gauntlet, one of the most brutal 
practices of the old Russian army. 

One by one, stripped to the belt, the prisoners were 
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driven down the gauntlet, clubbed by rifle butts as they 
went. Some ran stumbling, others were forced along at 
the point of the bayonet. Stalin went last. Reciting Lenin, 
he marched steadily down the bloody lane. The heroic 
picture is painted by his enemy Veresktchak. 

He staggered to his cell and lay down in his wounds, 
and only then lost sense. 

Ten years later, as Commander of a Red Guard, 
Stalin re-entered Baku. It was a bad day for anyone on 
the prison staff. 


Siberia! 
The word is a picture of endless steppe, white with 
snow, of an immense vault of sky black with it... a 


ragged column of weary men and women loaded with 
chains, lashed on by Cossack whips, stumbling across a 
continent to a cold hell in the salt mines. . . . 

It is a caricature, with the distorted force, and truth, 
of Caricature. 

Men and women did trudge the snows to the salt 
mines, under the Tsars—as they have since trudged the 
snows to the timber camps, under the Soviets. Peasants 
ate roots and bark under the French kings before 1789. 
They likewise ate them under the glorious Revolution of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and furthermore, were 
required to die in arms under the tricolour defending 
that régime. 

In Stalin’s day Siberia still meant such a Calvary for 
some, the lowest and most wretched of the thieves and 
murderers. These included men sentenced for criminal 
political offences, assassination, bomb-throwing, and 
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other violence. The number who escaped from the 
prison hell of Sakhalin Island could be counted on the 
fingers of a frost-bitten hand. 

But the mass of the “political” did not languish 
behind bars. They had either been outlawed and banished 
by court of law or had been “restricted in movement” by 
a police order. Life for them was sufficiently painful and 
dreary, and not the least disagreeable part of it was to be 
welcomed at the end of a thousand mile trek by train 
and sledge by a fellow exile of a bitterly hostile faction. 

Stalin, one of the most violent and adroit of outlaws, 
was never made a criminal convict. The police could not 
get the evidence and nobody was disposed to squeal 
on this dreaded figure. Nevertheless, his Siberian exiles 
were severe, and his escapes still more arduous. 

Wrapped in his old sheepskin he marched grimly at 
the head of the prison column, glaring balefully at the 
Cossack guard, who forebore to lay a lash on him. He 
cracked no jokes with the police at the depot, merely took 
his order and went to his alloted place of banishment. As 
soon as he was ready, or summer came, he quit for home. 

There came a day, however, when it was not summer 
and Stalin was not ready. He was a sick man suffering 
from inherited tuberculosis. But the Party called for him 
and Stalin faithfully set out. His pathway lay along a 
frozen river. The December blizzard howled over the 
plain, and when it fell another and more dreadful note 
sounded. Wolves. 

No chance now to follow the Siberian trick of digging 
into the snow on the ground to escape that of the driven 
fury. Stalin held his course along the ice. Night engulfed 
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him. Two miles away he knew of a woodsman’s hut. 
Nearly blinded and terribly weakened he staggered on. 
Many hours later the woodsman heard a fumbling knock 
on his door. He opened it and a ghost stood swaying 
against the night, a gigantic glistening icicle. . . . 

By the fire they thawed him. He sank in sleep for 
eighteen hours. When he awoke his disease had gone. 

For the next few years Stalin and the police played 
cat-and-mouse. Who played which history must dis- 
entangle. Stalin was imprisoned in Baku and St. Peters- 
burg, he was returned again and again to Siberia. 

In St. Petersburg he organized the Bolshevik Party in 
the Duma. He did this from the apartment of the chief 
supply officer of a crack Cavalry Guard regiment. On 
the other hand, the leader of the Bolshevik M.P.s was in 
the pay of the Ochrana. It was not until the Revolution 
that Stalin discovered this treachery of Malinovsky. He 
then dealt faithfully with the traitor. 

Stalin, with Kamenev, also took charge of the party 
organ Pravda (“Truth”). Naturally, with such an editor, 
the paper was suppressed. It reappeared the following 
morning in the guise of “For the Truth,” and still again 
as “The Path of Truth.” 

In April 1913 the authorities got finally fed up with 
Stalin. They sent him to the village of Kureika, on the 
Arctic Circle. There he lived like Robinson Crusoe, 
making himself fishing nets and hunting weapons. It 
required an aeroplane or an upheaval of mankind to 
rescue this marooned man. 

In June 1914 Serbian pistol shot fell like a thunder- 
clap on the world. 
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Fall of the Tsar 


TALIN sat on the rim of the Arctic Circle, in exile. 
In the three-hut Russian Eskimo village of 
Kureika, the most formidable of the toughest Caucasian 
fighting Bolsheviks was huntin’, shootin’, fishin’. 
Trotsky, who spares no malice in commenting on 
Stalin, says that the exile actually seldom used his gun. 
“He preferred to set traps.” 

Stalin did not mind the loneliness. It tuned with his 
sombre, solitary soul. Around him stretched the desolate, 
isolate, endless waste of snow. The dark days and the 
long nights locked him in. At dawn he arose, surveyed 
the dreary landscape, sawed himself some logs before 
breakfast to warm his sluggish blood. He ate, read, then 
took his rod or gun for prey. At dusk he returned. He 
ate, read, and wrote. He slept on his plank bed, dream- 
less. Sometimes a Siberian wench crept to him. 

The years passed. Rarely a political exile called to 
exchange half a dozen words. Somewhere a world war 
was raging. Somewhere, ten thousand cannon thundered, 
wheel to wheel pounding with irresistible steel indomi- 
table flesh. Somewhere, weary, involuntary infantry 
moved forward against weary, insensate resistance of 
hero riflemen and the mad, mechanical machine-guns. 
The bloody futility rolled like a spent tide to its limit. 
Thereafter, the ebb. . . . 
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Russia mobilized fifteen million men. Five and a half 
million were counted as killed, wounded and prisoners, 
nearly half the total Allied losses. 

Through cardinal, criminal incapacity of the rulers 
and the most gross corruption these overwhelming 
masses brimmed the barracks, depots, training camps; 
they stumbled over one another’s feet, getting in each 
other’s way, complaining, criticizing, cursing. 

By 1915 the Tsarist Colossus and its owners had 
already had enough. Their inward rot was exposed even 
to themselves. Their initial successes against the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire had been due solely to the fact that 
the Austro-Hungarians possessed the one more tumble- 
down State in the world than their own. 

Elsewhere, against the efficient Germans, the Slavs 
rolled back in titanic overthrow. “I place my trust in the 
impenetrable spaces, impassable mud and the mercy of 
St. Nicholas, Protector of Holy Russia,” mumbled War 
Minister Polivanov. Lacking brain, the Tsarist General 
Staff called for a still further sacrifice of brawn to 
stuff the mouths of the Junker cannon that opposed 
them. 

It was a ghastly self-deceit. They could not equip 
even the bare bodies that stood between them and 
defeat. Russian soldiers went into battle like the Spanish 
militiamen twenty years later, without even a weapon, 
waiting for their comrade to fall before they could 
snatch up his rifle. A quarter of the industrial area of 
Russia had fallen into enemy hands at the first effective 
thrust. The war factories faced chaos. 

Throughout the whole of Russia the colossal casualties 
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and territorial losses spread the belief that the High 
Command, the Government, the Tsar himself, had 
utterly and abysmally failed. The first instinct of the 
nation was—change the leadership! The initial phase in 
social revolution. 

Thus in France in 1870, after Sedan, arose the cry: 
“Kick out the fraudulent ‘Emperor Napoleon’—but fight 
on.” 

In Russia the industrial masses had long hated the 
Imperial régime and all it stood for. When war broke out 
more than a million workers were on strike and being 
fought by the troops. At the threat to the Fatherland, 
patriotism, and vast conscription, swept these rebels into 
the ranks themselves. But as the war dragged on, and 
Prices rose alongside the casualty lists, the strikes re- 
turned, and mounted. By February 1917 industrial 
Russia was solidly anti-Tsar. 

Now the Peasants, the Middle Classes, the Nobles, 
even the Generals, the Grand Dukes of the Imperial 
Family themselves, joined in the chorus of blame, con- 
tempt and anger. “Away with the Court traitors! Call 
the Duma! Appoint a Parliamentary Government!” 

Now the storm rose against the besotted and lecherous 
moujik called Rasputin who exercised a complete ascen- 
dancy over the mind of the Tsarina. The tale of this 
squalid domination, which extended to the Tsar, besides 
embracing a considerable number of the ladies of the 
Court, is better suited to scandalous gossip than the 
serious study of events. Rasputin was the veritable scum 
of history. He merely floated on the top of the sluggish 
tide until a cleansing current swept him off, and under. 
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The chief significance of Rasputin is that it was the 
Tsar’s own set who murdered him. 

Liberalism became the popular mood. All the fashion- 
able people took it up, as they did on the eve of the era 
of tumbrils in the French Revolution. The Grand Dukes 
were cheered in the streets (as distinct from the narrow- 
ing circle of the Tsar, who were hissed). 

There was great talk of carrying on the war, and 
indeed the Tsar was accused of not wanting to do that. 
The generals began to hint that their own stupendous 
calamities might be explained by “leakages” to the 
enemy via the German-born Tsarina. Soon there arose 
the idea of a palace revolution to “save the dynasty.” In 
the face of a universal desire to save the ship by throwing 
somebody overboard, the almost-certain Jonah could 
think of no better policy than to insult the crew. The 
Tsar hastened to appoint as Ministers the satellites of his 
mourned Rasputin. 

The clamour for a new Government gathered into a 
storm. Tsar Nicholas retired to Army Headquarters to 
get some peace and quiet. The Tsarina followed him 
with encouraging notes, “Be firm! Be Peter the Great, 
Ivan the Terrible, Emperor Paul! Crush them all under 
your feet!’ Unfortunately Nicholas was no centipede 
either. 

In St. Petersburg the mob surged on to the streets. 
When troops took up their stations behind sandbags or 
on patrol the demonstrators swarmed up the barricades, 
clambered on to the armoured cars. The Cossacks—the 
first and often the last resort of the régime—were treated 
with the good humour that an English Cup-tie crowd 
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reserves for the mounted police. The Cossacks instead 
of slashing with whip and sabre began to argue. . . . 

The Government resigned. There was no real fighting. 
Nicholas, in the role of Ivan the Terrible (from a dis- 
tance), sent orders to General Khabalov, commander 
of the St. Petersburg garrison, to crush the Revolution 
“tomorrow.” The general had to reply that the garrison 
—Cossacks, Imperial Guard and all—had joined the 
Revolution today. 

On March 2nd the Tsar abdicated in favour of his 
son, changed his mind, abdicated in favour of his brother 
Michael, changed once more in favour of his son. Nobody 
took the least notice of any of these sovereign acts. 

Henceforth the dim figure of the last Tsar fades away 
until at the very end it is illumined for a moment, vividly 
and dreadfully, by the brutal and senseless butchery of 
the unhappy man and his whole family in the Siberian 
cellar at Ekaterinburg. 


Where was Stalin? 

Making his way back across Siberia as usual, without 
trumpets and drums. He was coming to investigate a 
situation which Karl Marx, Lenin and the whole Bol- 
shevik Party had accurately foretold would one day 
happen of its own inevitability—the entire, vast, ram- 
bling edifice of Russian capitalism, piled on top of the 
decaying under-structure of feudal Tsardom, had shaken 
itself to pieces. 

The only troubles were (1) that none of the principal 
prophets of woe were there when it happened; it was 
like the Salvation Army being off duty on the Day of 
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Doom. (2) That Stalin with most of his colleagues did 
not realize that it had happened. 

Indeed, it required an extraordinarily penetrating and 
daring mind to grasp the truth. There was the Bad Tsar 
well and truly deposed, and the Good Duma in the 
saddle. St. Peterburg was en féte enjoying a honeymoon 
with “democracy”; Kerensky, the Danton of the hour, 
was declaiming the most exhilarating pieces about 
Liberty and Patriotism and the soul of the Russian 
Earth; Mr. Lloyd George in England was hailing the 
birth of a “great free republic,” and Ramsay MacDonald 
was advising the British workers to “Follow Russia!” 

The Russian situation, however, was not to be found 
in St. Petersburg, nor yet in the industrial suburbs where 
bread remained as high and scarce as before. It was not 
even to be found on the broad steppe where 30,000 
landlords owned half the private land, and 10,000,000 
peasants were short of it. 

The hinge of the whole matter was the Front. 

The Front could not stand up any longer. Yet if it did 
not stand up the vast peasant army would come home 
with rifles in their hands and solve the land question quite 
simply. An attempt was made to prop up the Front. 

Lenin, in Switzerland, and Trotsky, in New York, 
from separate watch-towers, observed the real truth. 
Stalin, in St. Petersburg, together with the rest of the 
Bolshevik Party failed totally to grasp it. They talked 
for the moment of continuing the war, but with the 
proviso “The Land for the Peasants (as soon as possible), 
protection for Labour, and No Annexations.” This, of 
course, was no better than Kerensky was doing already. 
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The Bolsheviks therefore were just one more Socialist 
faction, disliked by every other group and despised by 
the new Republican Government. Under Comrades 
Stalin, Kamenev and Molotov they availed themselves of 
the free-and-casy style of the moment to seize the palace 
of Kseshinska; the ballerina mistress of a former Grand 
Duke. There they set up house. Stalin took charge of 
the Pravda newspaper once more, as well as being Party 
manager. He was in a good position to grab the levers of 
power if power should ever come to the Bolshevik 
Party. 

At the moment nothing looked less likely. When the 
Bolshevik M.P.s rose to speak in the Duma they were 
hissed, shouted down, /aughed at. 

After the oceans of abuse which they had poured on 
the Socialists in every other land who had “joined up” 
in their country’s patriotic effort the Bolsheviks could 
hardly advocate the same course themselves. On the 
other hand, mere pacifism meant surrender to the German 
enemy and the exchange of a Tsar for a Kaiser. For the 
first—and only—time in the Revolution the Bolsheviks 
floundered. 

Stalin retreated into his shell. In the pages of Pravda, 
having no case to put forward, he loudly and coarsely 
abused the Government. In the Party secret councils he 
kept his mouth shut and smoked his vile shag. 

He was wise to say so little. The careless words and 
theories which his colleagues so lavishly threw around in 
those uncertain days were carefully compiled and used to 
blast them out of the Party twenty years afterwards. 
Stalin was the compiler, and the dynamiter. 
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On April 16, 1917, occurred the most tremendous of 
all events in this first, false dawn of the Revolution. 

Lenin arrived, having travelled across Germany in a 
sealed train put at his disposal by the German High 
Command. 
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<The Sealed Train” 


N the “Tsar’s Room” of the Finland Railway Station 

stood the reception committee, frock-coated, together 
with a few somewhat less formally attired beings, the 
representatives of the local Soviet of Workers and 
Soldiers. Outside a vast mob cheered, and the St. 
Petersburg garrison had sent their armoured cars along. 
Lenin had come home, via Germany and Finland. 

He jumped down from the train, a busy little man in 
a round hat, bearded and a bit bald, and ran into the 
official reception hall, where he nearly bumped into the 
chairman, Cheidze, the lugubrious Menshevik president 
of the Soviet. Lenin could well have pushed him out 
of the way, he was so impatient. 

Cheidze, however, had got a speech to get off his 
chest at all costs. “Comrade Lenin! In the name of the 
Soviet and of the Revolution we welcome you to Russia 
. . . your great services . . . our glorious triumph. .. . 
But the chief task of democracy now is to defend our 
Revolution from enemies without and within . . . join 
together in this goal . . . blah . . . blah, blah, blah!” 

Lenin gazed at the ceiling. He felt a fool standing 
there with a ridiculous bouquet. When at last Cheidze 
stopped for breath the distinguished visitor barked a few 
sharp sentences and followed by Stalin passed out to the 
street. 
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There, borne high by the cheering soldiers, Lenin was 
lifted up on to the roof of the armoured car. From that 
steel platform he bellowed “The robber imperialist war 
is the beginning of civil war in all Europe! Down with 
the war-making Government! The Dawn of World 
Revolution is breaking!” 

A deep, baying roar answered him from the crowd. 

Trotsky has vividly described this scene for us in his 
monumental History of the Russian Revolution. The 
vast mass now set off in procession through the gathering 
darkness to the Kseshinska Palace. 

“The lights on the other armoured cars being dimmed, 
the night was stabbed by the sharp beam from the pro- 
jector of the machine on which Lenin rode. It sliced out 
from the darkness of the street sections of excited workers, 
soldiers, sailors—the same ones who had achieved the 
great revolution and then let the power slip through 
their fingers. The band ceased playing every so often, in 
order to let Lenin repeat or vary his speech before new 
listeners.” 

At the Kseshinska Palace, now the Bolshevik fortress, 
Lenin turned on his captains with unbridled anger. He 
lashed them for two hours. He poured contempt on their 
feeble opposition to the Government. He had himself 
expected not to be greeted with flowers, but thrown 
straight into the dungeon of the Peter and Paul fortress ! 

Cried Lenin, “We don’t need any parliamentary 
republic! We don’t need any middle-class democracy. 
We don’t need any Government—except the Soviet of 
workers’, soldiers’ and farm hands’ deputies!’ Many 
regarded him as mad. “I came out on to the street that 
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night feeling I had been flogged over the head with 
chains,” said Sukhonov. 

Stalin stepped silently aside. He made no attempt to 
defend his brief interval of indecision. Within a few days 
he had accepted the full programme of Lenin. He was 
named one of seven on a committee to arrange for a real 
“Red” 100 per cent revolution of the masses. Thereafter 
he devotedly laboured at this congenial task. 


There were ‘two governments in St. Petersburg, by 
now called in patriotic circles Petrograd (the former is 
the German, the latter the Slav name). The first was the 
government based on the Duma, the limited Parliament 
granted by the Tsar before he quit, the second was the 
Petrograd Soviet, a council of delegates from the fac- 
tories, regiments and peasants. 

At first many Ministers of the Provisional Republican 
government were also members of the Petrograd Soviet. 
It was Stalin’s triple task (i) to undermine the Govern- 
ment and the Duma; (it) to gain a Bolshevik majority in 
the Soviet; (iii) to prepare for an armed uprising the 
moment enough troops could be seduced from their 
allegiance. At this practical business Comrade Stalin’s 
talent was unique. 

The job was formidable and dangerous. The mood of 
the people was still patriotic. For the orators of the Duma 
had persuaded themselves and the public that under the 
“great new, free Republic” (Mr. Lloyd George) true 
national patriotism had been substituted for the former 
mere personal loyalty to the Tsar. So far from winding 
up the war, the Government resolved on a new offensive. 
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As editor of Pravda, Stalin rose to new heights of virulent 
and inflammatory abuse. 

By this time another figure, second only to Lenin in 
dramatic appeal and in bounding, ruthless force, had 
arrived at the Finland railway station—Leon Trotsky. 
Long estranged from Lenin, this revolutionary genius, 
the hero of the rising of 1905, flung himself into the final 
struggle with demoniac fury. 

At the Modern Circus, every night, Trotsky spoke to 
vast, excited mobs of workers, soldiers and sailors. 
Every square inch was crammed, men fought for places, 
the balconies strained and bended under their overload, 
the lamp-posts were festooned with listeners who fell 
exhausted every now and then into the crowd below. 
Boys sat on the shoulders of herculean Cossacks, infants 
were at their mothers’ breasts. Wrote Trotsky himself 
years after, almost as great a rabble rouser as Hitler: 

“The Modern Circus had its own contours, fiery, 
tender and frenzied. The infants were peacefully sucking 
the breasts from which approving or threatening shouts 
were coming. The whole crowd was like that, like 
infants clinging with their dry lips to the nipples of the 
revolution. But this infant matured quickly.” 

The Bolsheviks, champion mud-slingers, were them- 
selves slandered. Because they wanted to end the war 
they were accused of being German spies. The Govern- 
ment naturally exploited the fact that the German High 
Command had allowed Lenin to travel in a sealed train 
across Germany. Lenin had indeed done that, but he 
made his own terms with Ludendorff. Ludendorff said, 
“Lenin will overthrow the patriots and then I will 
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strangle Lenin,” Lenin said, “I will use Ludendorff’s 
railway car, and I shall pay him in my own way.” 

On November 7th Lenin seized power in Russia. 
Exactly a year later the German Revolution overthrew 
Ludendorff. This lesson in practical politics is to be 
borne in mind in assessing the real worth of the deal 
between the successors of Lenin and Ludendorff in 1939, 
Messrs. Stalin and Hitler. 


Here is the swift schedule of cataclysm. In May vast 
processions of workers and soldiers under the red 
banner, joined by Republican Ministers and ex-Tsarist 
generals, proclaimed loyalty to the Provisional Govern- 
ment. This was hard going for Editor Stalin. 

In June the new offensive against the Germans was 
launched. Here again there was dual control. Beside the 
officers were the commissars appointed by the Soviets 
of Soldiers. Unfortunately, the most zealous for the men’s 
welfare were the Bolsheviks, and the Bolsheviks’ whole 
purpose was to break up the Front. The General Staff 
did not believe in their own military plans. They fully 
realized the disease that had decayed the morale of their 
troops. Urged on by the Allies, and hoping hopelessly 
for the best they plunged forward. Kerensky toured the 
Front, appealing, gesticulating, kissing the Russian 
earth, hurling thunderbolts of words at the grimly 
silent enemy. i 

On the 16th the “Russian steam-roller” again rumbled 
forward. The Germans withdrew to prepared reinforced 
fortifications. From there they pounded the attack to 
pulp. Kerensky’s victory offensive was rolled up like a 
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wet mat. Three weeks later the Commissars of the 
Eleventh Army telegraphed: “The German counter-attack 
is developing into an overwhelming catastrophe... .” 

Whole companies, regiments, refused duty, abandoned 
the positions they occupied and started for home. 
Officers, and even commissars, who tried to compel 
them or persuade them were shoved aside or shot down. 
The Front melted. 

In July an overwhelming tide surged into the public 
squares of Petrograd. Hordes of soldiers from the 
garrison, fearful of being thrown into the slaughter 
yard on the Eastern Front, joined with the workers in 
demanding peace. Strikes convulsed the war industries. 
Less than ten days’ food was left in the capital. 

The Liberal members of the Government hurried out 
by the back door, leaving only the Socialists to hold the 
baby. But the frenzied mob that now commanded the 
streets clamoured for the complete overthrow of the 
régime. The Government, desperate, fetched back from 
the Front some of their few remaining reliable units and 
prepared for a final show-down. 

Stalin had burrowed and wormed among the Baltic 
Fleet, so that Kronstadt, the great naval fortress off 
Petrograd, was a nest of sedition. The machine-gun 
companies in the capital itself were ready to mutiny. In 
the industrial suburbs the Bolsheviks had ready their 
detachments of armed workers, the Red Guard of to- 
morrow. On the railway, Bolshevik key men were 
ready to blow up the troop trains of loyal regiments 
from the front. Still the Party leaders were not sure of 
victory. Vast Cossack armies floated between the 
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capital and the Front, uncertain still which way to 
move. 

While the Bolsheviks sat in session two soldiers broke 
in and demanded that the Party should lead them. Stalin, 
the spokesman, point-blank refused. 

Furious recriminations. Taunts. Threats. Then the 
plain ultimatum: “We are rising, anyway, with or without 
you!” The Bolsheviks then put themselves at the head of 
the mob. They were the prisoners of their own move- 
ment. 

But the Bolsheviks had just enough strength to steer 
the storm so that it did not actually break. They hauled 
in sail. It was lucky they did. At the twelfth hour the 
wind shifted. 


The Petrograd Soviet sat in heated debate, its pro- 
Government leaders angry and frightened. From the 
smoke-laden hall delegate after delegate arose and 
demanded of the Executive, “Take the Power! The 
Government have quit! The masses are with you!” 
Sinister, silent, Stalin leaned by the door, waiting. 

Suddenly, the victorious blare of trumpets sounded 
through the palace. The Government’s few loyal regi- 
ments had arrived safely from the front. Kerensky and 
Co. had staged a come-back. The insurgent delegates 
were driven out. The Bolshevik Party were declared 
ineligible to speak. The Kerenskyists proclaimed that 
“counter-revolution” had been suppressed. Stalin 
vanished. 

Next day the Bolshevik Party were outlawed. Lenin 
said “Now the Government will shoot us down one by 
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one.” The Government lacked the guts to do that. 
But in the street the Bolshevik “traitors” and “German 
spies” were beaten up. Military students sacked their 
Party headquarters at Kseshinska Palace, and smashed 
up Stalin’s printing presses. 

Trotsky was flung in the Kresty Prison. Lenin fled, or 
he would not have escaped assassination. He hid in a 
shack in a field near Petrograd. Only Stalin, the secretive 
one, knew where he lay. 

When darkness fell Stalin slipped out of the city to 
the lonely marshes where the central dynamo of the 
Revolution still hummed night and day. The decisive 
hour was nearer than either knew. 
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The Eve of Power 


VERYBODY wanted to “save Russia.” 

Everybody, that is, except those international 
Socialists, the Bolsheviks Lenin, Stalin and Trotsky. 
Their concern was to seize the power in Petrograd to 
use it as a jumping-off ground for a general revolutionary 
upheaval in Europe. For the moment, however, these 
gentlemen were incapacitated. Lenin was on the run, 
Trotsky was in gaol and Stalin was shadowed by Govern- 
ment detectives night and day. 

The two likeliest candidates for national salvation 
were, therefore, (i) Kerensky, the Prime Minister, War 
Minister, Home Secretary and what-have-you, (ii) 
General Kornilov, his commander-in-chief. They sin- 
cerely hated each other. 

Kerensky had just sponsored by far the most disastrous 
of all Russian offensives, and he had failed, or feared, 
to tackle either the hunger of the town mobs for food or 
of the peasant masses for land. Apart from this, Kerensky 
made easily the most flamboyant and idealistic speeches 
on the destiny of Russia. Something more material was 
required, however, to steady the heaving of a social 
earthquake. 

Cossack General Kornilov believed 4e had the some- 


thing. Sabres. 
Between either would-be dictator and his dreams, at 
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the decisive hour, stood only a handful of men, the 
Bolsheviks. Of these, at this moment Stalin was one 
of the few who were still functioning. Like the Abbé 
Sieyés in the French Revolution “he kept alive,” though 
only just. 

Meantime, the common ground of the two self- 
appointed National Saviours was that a Strong Man 
Dictatorship must be set up. 

Only one point of divergence arose between the 
conspirators—“IWho should be the strong man?” Each, 
of course, had his own view as to the Hero. It was 
himself. 

Now, General Kornilov, plotting with certain high 
authorities in the capital (Trotsky says with the Prime 
Minister himself), proposed to march his troops from the 
front against Red Petrograd and there utterly and finally 
deal with “the rabble” of the Soviet of Workers and 
Soldiers who at present shared the contro] of the city 
with the Government. It was specified only that General 
Kornilov should not employ his pet “Savage Division,” 
a unit of ferocious Caucasian mountaineers, who did not 
even speak Russian. To use them would have been like 
detailing Gurkhas to suppress a South Wales riot. The 
men who invited Kornilov to send his cavalry to “restore 
order” could not quite reconcile that with their loftier 
oratory on the soil and soul of Russia. 

General Kornilov quite brazenly reconciled it with his 
own mission of regenerating Russia. Like Franco, that 
“great Christian gentleman” (Lord Croft) who required 
so many Mohammedan Moors to regenerate Spain 
twenty years later, this Cossack Crusader knew the value 
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of devoted and pitiless troops. Against his sworn word, 
Kornilov set the “Savage Division” on the march 
for Petrograd. 

He had already organized his Fifth Column of parti- 
sans within the city itself, two thousand guerillas, led 
by officers on leave, who would seize the moment of 
confusion to occupy the key points and arrest the 
leaders of the defence. Jt became very plain that-Kornilov 
was not going to “restore order” but to overthrow the 
Government itself. 


The Bolsheviks, however, had once more foreseen 
this very stroke. Lenin still lay doggo in his marshland 
retreat and Trotsky languished in the Kresty Gaol. But 
Comrade Stalin was still at large and on deck. 

Stalin had succeeded in getting his Pravda newspaper 
printing presses turning again. They operated under an 
armed Red Guard of worker-militiamen, and despite 
frequent bombings from Government sympathizers, 
Stalin daily contrived to print gigantic slogans, simple 
and arresting, in a starving, war-weary city already 
almost within sound of the enemy German guns. 

Stalin screamed Bread! Peace! Land! The Bolsheviks, 
broken and scattered after the July proscription, raised 
their head. So did the despondent mass of fed-up workers 
and soldiers. Daily, in his headlines, this undaunted 
editor, with unlimited effrontery, inveighed against the 
monstrous suppression of the free Press! 

The Government shut down Pravda. Within a few 
days, Stalin had a new journal on the streets, The Worker 
and the Soldier. In a size larger type he yelled “Bread! 
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Peace! Land!” Again the simple slogan summed up all 
desires in a tired beaten nation. 

Groups of infuriated officers seized him in the streets 
and thrashed him. Stalin staggered to his office. The 
Government police forbade him to print his newspaper 
at all, set a guard on the machines. In despair he sat 
down. His news columns were censored blank. He 
inquired, “Can Į print an advertisement?” The police 
had no instructions about that. Doubtfully they con- 
sented. Editor Stalin came out with an advertisement. It 


bawled 
“BREAD! PEACE! LAND!” 


General Kornilov’s army rolled towards Petrograd. 
The White Tide. 

One day the Ministerial newspapers declared that the 
General “enjoyed the full confidence of the Government.” 
The next, “The Commander-in-Chief has been relieved 
of his duties.” 

The wires hummed, jammed with message and counter 
message, all “official.” “Hold up all echelons of troops 
moving on Petrograd.—Kerensky.”. . . 

“Cancel this order. Move on Petrograd—Kornilov.” 

“General Kornilov has deserted his post in the face of the 
enemy. He is declared outlaw.—Supreme War Minister.” 

“The Provisional Government having dishonoured itself 
by treachery with the Germans is deposed.—Commander-in- 
Chief.” 

In despair Kerensky called on the Bolsheviks, the very 
party he had proscribed. Stalin left once more for the 
hut in the marshes. “Accept!” said Lenin grimly. The 
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python was about to wrap itself around the sheep. 
Trotsky was released, the hunt against the fugitives was 
called off. 

The sailors from the Baltic battleships came to Stalin 
and offered their units, “not for Kerensky, but for the 
Bolshevik Party.” “Fight for Kerensky,” said Stalin. 

The Soviet of Aurora, the great man-o’-war anchored 
in the Neva, demanded to know if they should defend 
the Winter Palace (Kerensky’s habitation) or attack it. 
They were advised to leave Kerensky until they had 
done with Kornilov. 

“And then? What’s ours will not escape us?” 

“Tt will not!” 

The sailors went to the front. The Red Front. The 
factory workers seized rifles, revolvers, knives, spades, 
sticks. They swarmed out in ragged companies and 
battalions, ill-formed, untrained, but filled with desperate 
fury. As Kornilov approached the resistance stiffened. 
His leading columns wavered, halted—and went over. 
The general marched stolidly on—to where he could 
almost view the coveted city whose deliverance would 
yield him power, fame—and perhaps a crown. 

At this point, however, the Deliverer was almost alone. 
His army had deserted him. The first terrific wave of the 
Counter Revolution had washed itself out. 


The Bolsheviks made hay for themselves. Their 
enemies they put through the chafl-cutter, chopping 
them to fine bits and pieces. Alone of all great parties 
the Bolsheviks had not shared power and therefore could 
properly disclaim responsibility for the disasters of 
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the hour. Even these they had foretold. Their stock 
soared. 

The outlaw ban on the Party had been lifted. Their 
orators Trotsky and Zinoviev were unloosed again upon 
the masses. Stalin’s printing presses were unsealed. At 
this twelfth hour of revolution the Party closed its 
ranks finally and like a rock. 

Now all heads and hands were concentrated on one 
purpose—to fling the existing régime into the gutter. 

Early in October the Bolsheviks gathered in secret 
conclave. Stalin, at Lenin’s order, categorically called for 
an uprising, arguing now or never. It took twelve hours 
to persuade some delegates. The final opposition was 
brutally beaten down. Trotsky who despised Stalin, 
and Stalin who distrusted Trotsky, were united at last. 
The Government was weak, and “Crush the weak, 
decisively,” said Stalin. 

One final concession to democracy was required— 
to get a majority in the Petrograd Soviet. For it was in 
the name of the Soviet that the Bolsheviks schemed to 
claim the power from the decayed Duma Parliament. 
The open threats of orator Trotsky and the chicanery 
of party boss Stalin secured the requisite combination. 
The Bolsheviks were elected to the committee, replacing 
the former pro-Government group in a solid block. 
Trotsky became the chairman. The next day Stalin, in 
Pravda, began to yell “All power to the Soviets!” 

To counteract the threat of a new Kornilov the Soviets 
set up a Military Revolutionary Committee to act as 
a sort of defence council. 

The committee was in turn controlled by the two 
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committees named by the Bolshevik Party to organize 
positive insurrection. The revolutionaries held all the 
levers. 


The hours are racing. History is galloping, thunder- 
ing like the Four Horsemen across the empty centuries 
of Slav sloth and indifference and neglect. Russia is on 
the edge of the most tremendous leap any nation ever 
took in the chronicle of Time. It was taken one night, 
in the dark, without a sound. 

At Smolny Institute, where the young ladies of the 
old Tsarist days had learned to bob and curtsy, is the 
hive of insurrection. The Bolsheviks have seized it for 
their new and last headquarters. 

On all its floors, crowding its gloomy maze of corri- 
dors, squat soldiers, sailors, workmen, patiently oiling 
and assembling the parts of machine-guns. Grey-faced 
men that have not slept for days stalk through the halls 
with set, staring eyes. Every moment drab-clothed 
messengers arrive with panting, excited speed. The tele- 
phone rings endlessly. . . . November 6, 1917. 

Now comes a breathless woman, running all the way 
from Pravda to say that the Government have sealed 
the doors of the publishing house. A picket of sailors is 
dispatched at once to smash the seals. Editor Stalin’s 
newspaper is on sale again that evening. 

All day long orders, promises, arguments, threats, 
blows. At night in the suburbs the workers’ detachments 
share the bivouac fires with the sailors from Red Kron- 
stadt. Across their shirts they wear rifle belts and pouches. 
Constantly they send to Smolny, “When do we march?” 
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Midnight. A wavering lamp up the deserted street, 
drawing near. A cyclist brings the message, “Halt! The 
word? Yes, yes, we understand. Tell them we will do 
it.” The rifles are seized, the Red Guard patrol tramps 
through the dark city to a telephone exchange, a tram 
depot, a bridge head. This scene is repeated a thousand 
times. There is not a soul moving in the streets of all 
this city except he is taking part in the gigantic conspiracy. 

The mist rolls up from the Neva, the blanket of the 
grey Baltic. The lights are out in the Winter Palace. 
But beyond there is a dull glow. It is the lamps of Aurora; 
her guns are levelled at the vast building where Kerensky, 
sleepless, twists and tosses feverishly his last night in the 
Tsar’s bed... « 

Dawn, November 7. Armed detachments marching. 
. .. A knock, a shout, a rough blow. Not a shot. The 
city is taken over before the drowsy milkman makes his 
round. . . . Like the clockwork changing of the guard, 
the posts of the garrison are yielded. The soldiers 
fraternize with the red militia who relieve them. 

In Smolny the lights burn low, the place hums like 
a giant turbine. Lenin is on his way. Trotsky has been 
on duty all night, has collapsed at dawn. Stalin, saturnine, 
untiring, has come in from the patrols and is asking for 
the first copy of Pravda. 

It says not a word of the greatest upheaval in history. 

At noon the Red Guard massed for the assault on the 
Winter Palace. 
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Fall of the Winter Palace 


ERENSKY was no longer in the Winter Palace. 
Before dawn the Premier had telephoned to his 
war chiefs summoning them. The Bolsheviks, who 
already occupy the Post Office, pick up the messages 
and arrest the generals on their way to the Palace. About 
seven o’clock the Premier’s telephone is cut off. 

Kerensky gets out his big open touring car and, 
accompanied by an American Embassy car flying the 
Stars and Stripes, sets forth for Army H.Q. He is 
going (he hopes) to bring back some loyal troops to his 
disobedient capital. 

Actually he is making his last progress through 
Petrograd. 

Meantime, as the sun mounts tò its noon in the Novem- 
ber sky, the red loop tightens around the Winter Palace, 
where the rump of the Government still cower. In the 
yard stand field-guns, Cossack squadrons and a regi- 
ment of cadet officers. Later a shock company of the 
Women’s “Battalion of Death” arrives. The Cossacks 
gaze with mixed emotions at these “wenches witli rifles.” 

Gradually a vast number of the other 100,000 troops 
in the city make their way either in mobs or in marching 
columns to the Winter Palace. 

Beyond, on the broad current of the Neva looms the 
rebel cruiser Aurora, a formidable foams battery of 
6-inch guns. 
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Night. And suddenly the lamps in the Winter Palace 
have gone out. Firing begins .. . 

A searchlight sweeps the square, stabs the crouching 
groups behind the sandbags. A furious volley, and dark- 
ness again. In the streets which ring the Palace are the 
bivouacs of an immense army, still uncertain of its 
allegiance, arguing, smoking, drinking. Amid the fire- 
light and the shadows glides the figure of Stalin with 
swift, cat-like step. By some he is hailed, by others 
cursed and roughly told to clear off, threatened with 
upraised rifle or sabre. Many are the units he brings over 
to the insurrection. 

Now the boom of Aurora’s guns shakes the riverside, 
shelling the Palace. The Women’s Battalion make a sortie 
from the gates, easily repelled. Inside, some of the 
Cossacks have broached the casks and are getting 
gloriously drunk. Raiding parties are creeping in over 
the roofs. Down in the city the cinemas are open and 
Chaliapin is singing in Don Carlos. 

Midnight. The hour of assault. Waves of Red Guard 
militia, soldiers and sailors roll up against the gates, 
burst them open and pour into the Palace. They tear 
down the mattress barricades, push their way up the 
broad staircases by sheer weight of numbers. There is 
little shooting or bayoneting, but many of the garrison 
are trampled down and some are flung over the balustrade. 

At the end of a corridor stands a group of officers and 
cadets, revolvers and rifles levelled. Behind them, beyond 
the closed door, the Government of Russia, minus its 
Head, are still deliberating. Wait! The Commander of 
its last defenders will inquire his final orders. He sticks 
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his head round the door. “Shall we resist to the end?” 
“No, no, please! No bloodshed! After all, the Palace is 
taken. We yield to force!” Hurriedly and apprehensively, 
the frock-coated Cabinet seat themselves around the 
table in a farewell gesture of democratic dignity. It is 
2.10 a.m. on the morning of November 8th. 

The guard stands aside, the Revolution enters. The 
Ministers are arrested in a block and hurried away to 
gaol through the seething, jeering mob. The last scenes 
in the Winter Palace have been graphically and entirely 
untruthfully described by eminent historians, but not by 
reporters on the spot. The final crash of an empire was 
not lit by the flames of a holocaust, etching on the Palace 
walls the shadow of slaughter, loot and rape. The Pro- 
visional Government went out like a burnt candle. 

One final touch of farce was needed to complete the 
drama. In the Petrograd Duma, the City Council, there 
were still grocers and reverend gentlemen who did not 
understand that round the corner a new world had been 
born. The boom of artillery, however, persuaded them 
that something more decisive than a re-shuffle of the 
Ministers was probable. They decided to walk in pro- 
cession to the Winter Palace and take their stand by the 
side of the Government whose leader had so unfor- 
tunately been called away. 

With lanterns and umbrellas, for the night was dirty 
as well as dark, the procession set forth, to the tune of 
the Marseillaise. They were stopped by a patrol of 
sailors at the Ekaterinsky Canal and told to go home. 
They returned, without the strains of the Marseillaise, to 
the Council Chamber to talk the thing over. 
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The Heir of Lenin 


HE reader will be aware that in these last few pages 
somebody bigger than Stalin has taken charge of 
the story. 

This “somebody” is neither Trotsky nor even Lenin, 
both of whom were incomparably greater figures in 1917 
than Stalin. The true hero of the Russian Revolution is 
the unknown Red Guard, that symbolic merging of 
worker and soldier who overthrew a vast empire and 
created the first proletarian State in history. This event 
is profoundly more significant than the “revolutions” of 
either Germany or Italy, which in fact were counter- 
revolutions, and, so far, have fundamentally changed 
nothing in the economy or the social system or either 
country. 

It is thoroughly in keeping with the requirements of 
the personal dictatorship which Stalin has since erected 
on the vast bedrock of the Soviet Revolution that his 
own part in laying those foundations should be fantasti- 
cally exaggerated. After all, we know how badly every 
dictator needs a war of some sort (Abyssinia, or Poland) 
to establish his glory. Much more desperately he needs 
to claim the revolution which set him up in business. 

The other two European dictators at least owned their 
revolutions. Hitler and Mussolini themselves directed 
and carried through their coups d’état. Stalin was merely 
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second or third mate to Lenin. Stalin has had to forge his 
title-deeds. It is this which makes his subsequent personal 
achievement even more remarkable than Hitler’s or 
Mussolini’s. 

Stalin’s sycophants, over a period of twenty-two years, 
have built up the legend that he and Lenin were the 
co-architects of 1917. In truth, as we have shown, 
Stalin, after his initial blunder in supporting the Pro- 
visional Government, practically effaced himself and 
held his tongue. It was Lenin who called insistently for 
insurrection, and it was Trotsky, as chairman of the 
Petrograd Soviet, who carried the job through. 

Stalin has admitted this himself. He reported to the 
Bolshevik Party in 1918 (in days before he had embarked 
on his duel to the death with Trotsky): “The entire work 
of the practical organization of the uprising was carried on 
under the immediate direction of the chairman of the Petro- 
grad Soviet, Comrade Trotsky. One may state without 
hesitation that the party is indebted first and foremost to 
Comrade Trotsky for the garrison’s prompt going over to 
the Soviet.” Anybody in Russia today repeating those 
words of praise for Trotsky would find himself against 
an execution wall. As for Lenin, his widow said in 1927, 
“If Lenin was alive today he would be doing time in a 
Stalin gaol.” To this the Dictator is reported to have 
commented characteristically, “If the old woman doesn’t 
hold her tongue Pll have to get another Lenin’s widow.” 

But in 1917 Stalin still followed Lenin like a dog. 
And truly his master stood forth like a giant. 


On the morrow of Insurrection the new Soviet 
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Government issued its first decree, drafted in pencil on 
the back of an old envelope. 

In three sentences it gave the land to the peasants. It 
proposed Peace. It set up the Communist régime. 

Eleven Commissars were named; Stalin was the last. 
His office was a sort of colonial secretaryship. Stalin 
wanted no more. He remained at the real engine control 
—the Secretariat of the Bolshevik Party. Today, not 
one of those colleagues of November 1917 is left on the 
scene that Stalin dominates. 

The first day of office the Red Government entered on 
herculean labours. The Front had collapsed. The Ger- 
mans were marching straight on Petrograd. Vast terri- 
tories, larger than France and Germany together, were 
in revolt under White generals. The Treasury was 
empty. Petrograd was starving. That afternoon the first 
detachments of the new Red Army were despatched to 
meet the enemy. General Dukhonin, the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was deposed by wire, signed Lenin, 
Stalin, Krilenko. The last-named, a lieutenant, was 
appointed in his place. Dukhonin was lynched by his 
infuriated soldiers. 

Now a strike raged on the railways. Stalin, the prince 
of strike agitators, was despatched to break it. He 
shattered it. Few men in history have had more know- 
ledge of both sides of the barricade than Stalin. Or 
shown less pity for those on the opposite side. 

The first Red terror was set up with its merciless 
secret police. The dreaded Cheka. Before long it was 
under the control of Stalin. 

Sixteen hostile armies now beset the new Red Govern- 
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ment, besides the official German enemy. There was 
Kerensky, the White ex-Tsarist generals, and Russia’s 
own late allies who now “intervened””—England, France, 
Japan and America. The Bolsheviks sought peace with 
the Germans first, who imposed on them terms which 
make the Treaty of Versailles read like the Sermon on 
the Mount. But it was that, or annihilation. A wall of 
steel hemmed in the Red Power. 

Then began four years of fearful civil war, the greatest 
that has ever raged. It was as though a dozen Spanish 
civil wars were going on simultaneously. Over steppe 
and mountain, desert, snow and forest, millions of men 
and women fell in battle or by execution. In the wake of 
this horror came famine, plague and actual cannibalism. 

Nine men under the chairmanship of Lenin conducted 
the Red defence. There was Stalin, sombre and sus- 
picious; Trotsky, arrogant and ferocious; Zinoviev, wily 
and treacherous; Kamenev, theorist; Rykov, honest and 
fond of the bottle; Bukharin, brilliant and hysterical; 
Tomsky, stolid trade unionist; Kalinin, sincere and stupid 
peasant; Felix Dzerzhinsky, selfless and ruthless idealist. 

When the fires died down Trotsky had established 
himself as the hero of the Red Army. Zinoviev was the 
boss of the Petrograd caucus. Kamenev was his counter- 
part in Moscow, Rykov was head of Reconstruction; 
Tomsky had become the Russian Ernest Bevin; Bukharin 
was editor of the Bolshevik Party newspaper; Dzer- 
zhinsky was dead and so was Lenin. The shadowy 
Kalinin sat in his place. 

Stalin was only the secretary of the Party. But the 
Party had become the State... . 
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Not that Stalin shirked his part in the trenches. The 
very opposite. He was the supreme shock commander. 
Wherever the Front sagged Stalin was to be found pile 
driving. Where the Front broke Stalin stuffed the gap 
with the bodies of executed deserters and “counter 
revolutionaries.” 

At Tsaritsyn, in the south, he held the citadel with 
bull-dog tenacity, and with exceptional brutality to the 
civilian population. The White general Denikin pro- 
claimed bombastically “On to Moscow!” Stalin flung 
back defiance, Stalin even defied the Red Field-Marshal, 
Trotsky, across whose orders he scrawled “to be ignored.” 
Tsaritsyn was held, though Stalin was compelled to eat 
humble pie before his great rival. Trotsky took the case 
to Lenin, who first tried to smooth out the quarrel of his 
jealous lieutenants and then, when Trotsky was not to 
be appeased, curtly ordered Stalin to yield. 

It was at Tsaritsyn that Klim Voroshilov first appears 
in Soviet history. He was an Old Bolshevik, a metal 
worker from Rostov-on-Don. He served in the Great 
War and became a sergeant. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution he was in favour of going on with the 
war. The patriotic sergeant, however, joined the October 
uprising and became a Red Guard commander in the 
south. He intensely disliked and distrusted Trotsky’s 
idea of creating a centralized command and especially 
resented Trotsky’s daring recruitment of thirty thousand 
former Tsarist officers to staff the new Red Army. 

Particularly did Voroshilov hate the young ex-Guards 
officer Tukhashevsky. When the Red Army launched its 
terrific counter-offensive against the Polish invasion of 
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1920, Voroshilov (with Stalin) controlled the Red Army 
which entered Poland from the south as Tukhashevsky 
advanced on Warsaw from the north. Voroshilov was 
ordered to swing northward and envelop the retreating 
Poles. But he preferred to enter Lvov in triumph to 
offset Tukhashevsky’s capture of Warsaw. Thus he left 
Tukhashevsky’s flank exposed. Pilsudski and the French 
General Weygand fell upon it and rolled up the entire 
Red offensive. So neither Lvov nor Warsaw were the 
scene of rival Red triumphs. It only remains to add that 
in 1937 Marshal Voroshilov presided over the court- 
martial of Marshal Tukhashevsky, who was tried and 
shot on the allegation that he sought to bring about a 
deal between the Red Army and the Reichswehr. 

Stalin was bosom pal to Voroshilov back in the 
Tsaritsyn days. He encouraged Voroshilov’s insubordi- 
nation to the Central Command (Trotsky). Trotsky, 
however, threatened to send Voroshilov to Moscow 
under escort for court-martial, whereupon the future 
executioner of many Red Generals made peace along 
with his ally Stalin. It was not until six years later, when 
Trotsky was in disgrace, that Tsaritsyn was re-named 
Stalingrad. 

On all fronts, Stalin laboured, fought, intrigued, and 
punished with equal energy and impartiality. With 
Trotsky he shared in the defence of Petrograd against 
the White General Yudenitch and both were decorated 
with the Order of the Red Flag. Together they were 
associated in the savage suppression of the mutiny at 
Kronstadt against the “bloody Field-Marshal Trotsky, 
who stands up to his waist in the gore of the workers.” 
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When that great naval fortress, the very flower—as 
indeed it had been the military fount—of Bolshevik 
glory rose up against the intolerable iron régime of war 
communism, Stalin was the commander who sent picked 
infantry over the ice to surround it—with Cheka artillery 
to break up the ice if they retreatel—and stormed the 
place. He then cleaned it up thoroughly, with mass 
execution by machine-gun. 

Stalin was in love again. His first wife was dead. His 
heart was set on Nadezhda, daughter of his old Bolshevik 
comrade of Tiflis days, the metal worker, Sergei Alli- 
lueva. Father and daughter had harboured him again in 
Petrograd before his final exile to Siberia. Stalin filled 
in the marriage forms, wedded his love by proxy. The 
honeymoon was postponed until the revolution had 
been finally secured. Stalin was forty. She was sixteen. 

At last the civil war and the interventionist expeditions 
came to an end. Even Mr. Winston Churchill wearied of 
grappling with the “blood-drenched extortioners and 
torturers of Moscow,” and turned his attention to the 
extortions of the British bookmakers. 

Peace settled on the land of Russia like dust after an 
earthquake. The peasants went back to the wooden 
plough and the scraggy cow. For ten years they would 
he allowed to accumulate a little, to put on a little fesh— 
indeed, to attempt what the scared Government them- 
selves advised —to “grow rich.” 

Only inside the Bolshevik Party, which had become 
the Bolshevik State, hatred and jealousy and the desire 
of men to destroy each other abounded. 

Trotsky, in particular, who had overridden so many 
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men’s ambitions and seemed to be so near to realizing 
his own, had become unbearable to other comrades 
besides Stalin. His own intolerance, impatience, egotism, 
and his fame, infuriated them. Lloyd George had called 
him the Carnot of the Russian Revolution, recalling that 
great War Minister of the French Revolution. Trotsky 
himself indulged the dream that he might be Napoleon. 

Stalin had already made his own selection for this role. 
Himself. But while Lenin lived nothing could be done. 

Much could be prepared, however. Stalin made a deal 
with Zinoviev and Kamenev to keep Trotsky down. It 
was not until too late that these two clever gentry 
realized that the result would be to put Stalin up. They 
then joined the Trotsky opposition, which led them in 
turn to expulsion, exile, gaol and finally the firing squad. 

It happened that at this moment Stalin was under a 
cloud. Lenin had suddenly woken up to the fact that 
Stalin had acquired a tentacle-like grip on every part of 
the vast Party apparatus. He resolved to break that grip. 

Things looked bad for Stalin. Then like a bolt came 
two miraculous strokes of luck. Lenin was paralysed. 
Trotsky fell sick. 

All through the summer Lenin lay in his house 
suflering agonies of impotence while Stalin’s power 
steadily grew. Lenin gathered his strength for a final 
blow. Before he could act a second stroke destroyed 
him. Trotsky was convalescing in the Caucasus. By wire 
Stalin informed him. “The funeral will be on Saturday,” 
it said. Trotsky could not get back in the time. In fact, 


the funeral took place on the Sunday. 
A million mourners gathered in the Red Square to 
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bid farewell to the first leader of the Revolution. And to 
check up who would be the second. 

Behind the hearse walked Stalin. 

If you can precisely name any date of a man’s victory 
you may say that Mussolini triumphed the day he took 
the train to Rome; Hitler’s hour was the night he stood 
as newly appointed Chancellor of the Reich in a window 
next to Hindenburg and saw the Brownshirt battalions 
streaming past by torchlight in endless celebration; 
Stalin came into his kingdom that grey morning that he 
tramped with mourning tread behind the coffin of the 
only man he ever considered superior to himself. 
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The Man Who Could Wait 


“T JOI did I come to fall, who stood so high?” asks 
Trotsky, Stalin’s great rival for the empire of the 
Soviets. 

He answers himself. He says he wanted to march on, 
but the people were weary. For Trotsky, the restless, 
vaulting genius of Revolution, the Russian upheaval 
meant only the prologue of an entire cycle of cataclysms 
which would shatter capitalism in every great State in 
the world. Russia was to be the power-house for gener- 
ating the current for a universal circuit of explosion— 
so it seemed to Trotsky, the complete internationalist, 
the utterly unself-conscious Jew. 

The materialist mind of Stalin thought rather of the 
light, heat and horse-power which the current could 
supply to Soviet factories. He wanted constructive 
Socialism right now and a rest from perpetual com- 
motion. Against the exciting Trotsky theory of “per- 
manent revolution” Stalin posed “Soviet tranquillity.” 
Stalin was the Stanley Baldwin of the epoch. 

Of course he carried the country, or rather the Com- 
munist Party which ruled the country. The Revolution 
and the Civil War had cast up a huge bureaucracy. Only 
those who had jobs with the Government really had 
jobs at all. Naturally they wanted to retain them. Under 
the stimulus of mighty events men can be inspired, or 
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inflamed, to high ideals and selfless sacrifice, as every 
war proves. But few men remain for long on the high 
peaks. After the flow comes the ebb, after the Lord 
Mayor’s show the dust-cart. The heroes of the war 
become, alas! so often the bores after the war. Rent, 
rates, the demands of everyday life take their toll. 
The mood is for security. Stalin understood, and he 
exploited it. 

Trotsky was completely outwitted by the shrewder 
politician. He was swollen up with his own splendid 
successes as founder and leader of the Red Army. He 
mistook his fame with the military for the devotion of 
the masses. Trotsky did not know how to assess his 
strength, or when to stop. 

Stalin also realized that though Ministers go—or even 
Commissars—the secretaries remain. Even while Lenin 
lingered, Stalin, as General Secretary of the Party, had 
set up a positive hierarchy of secretaries each responsible 
to the nominee above. Instead of Lenin’s idea of a 
democratic election of officials came the fossilized civil 
service. The Dictatorship of the Secretariat. 

While Lenin lived not even Stalin had dared to 
challenge him. When he died, Stalin was audacious 
enough to suppress the “testament” in which Lenin, 
reviewing all his colleagues, nominated Trotsky as the 
ablest and the fittest to succeed him. Stalin, incidentally, 
he characterized as a “cook who will prepare too peppery 
dishes.” Lenin said that Stalin was “rude, disloyal and 
capable of abusing his power.” He recommended 
Stalin’s removal from his post. 

No sooner was Lenin dead, however, than Stalin 
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All this had a purpose quite apart from Stalin’s 
genuine respect for his master. It was necessary to exalt 
the great God Lenin in order to belittle the near-God 
Trotsky. Later, the God business being thoroughly well 
established, it would be acceptable to introduce the 
Almighty God Stalin. 

Trotsky was struck down. Perhaps it would be truer 
to say he was systematically smothered. He was 
removed from his post as War Commissar and shunted 
into a job in economic reconstruction. The Troika, as the 
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Stalin-Zinoviev-Kamenev coalition was called, intrigued 
steadily against his position and his reputation. The 
spate of slander succeeded. Trotsky was driven out of 
the Government, out of the Party, and finally out of the 
country. 

All this took four years of patient and incessant work. 
In the course of it Stalin also disposed of his two con- 
federates. Too late Zinoviev and Kamenev realized what 
was happening, that in pulling down King Log they had 
set up King Stork. 

By 1929 Stalin stood at the head of the Soviet State, 
unchallenged, though he held no official post in it. He 
was simply the Secretary of the Party. He wielded an 
absolute authority that Lenin never knew or sought. 


Stalin sits in his snirt-sleeves at the door of his house, 
smoking. For all the world he looks rather like a surly 
engine-driver on a summer Saturday night, reading the 
evening paper. 

But Stalin does not sit in a back garden. He sits in the 
Kremlin, the vast City-Palace of Peter the Great, of Ivan 
the Terrible, of Mad Nicholas. 

Below stretches the sluggish Moscow river. On the 
opposite bank the British Embassy. The walls of the 
Oriental fortress enclose his three-roomed one-storey 
house. Stalin is meditating. To-night a couple of old 
friends, Voroshilov and Ordjohnikidze, will drop in for 
a few drinks of Georgian wine. They will stay all night 
and carouse. Stalin will loll and smoke, play a few hands 
of cards, and listen. 

Nadezhda is ironing his shirt. The telephone rings. It 
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is Nadezhda who picks it up. “Comrade Stalin? Yes. 
Who wants him? The Foreign Minister, Comrade 
Molotov.” (A quick look at Stalin.) “I am sorry, Stalin 
sleeps.” 

The ’phone rings. The chief of the Ogpu police this 
time. Stalin takes the *phone. 

“Zinoviev is criticizing again, eh? Get out what Lenin 
said on him in 1917. And arrange for one hundred 
thousand spontaneous denunciations of the scoundrel in 
the factories tomorrow.” Again the phone, “A new joke ` 
eh? Woodrow Wilson taught the Americans not to 
drink. But Joe Stalin taught the Russians not to eat! 
Ho! Ho! Not bad, at that. But the one who cracks that 
joke too often might not take much more interest in 
cither operation!” 

Another night. ‘The summer moon lies on the yellow 
river glowing beyond the great city on the farther bank. 
Stalin speaks, half musing, to his cronies. “To choose 
one’s victim, to prepare one’s plans minutely, to slake an 
implacable vengeance, and then to go to bed. . . . There 
is nothing sweeter on the whole earth!” 

One to whom he speaks—Kamenev—will remember 
these words another day when, after so many recrimina- 
tions and reconciliations with the Dictator, he faces his 
firing squad. 


Another day. A sunny morning in Stalin’s office. He 
has called in Bukharin, theorist and editor of Pravda, to 
coax him into a policy which goes hard with that long- 
winded prig. “Come,” says Stalin, clapping him on the 
shoulder. “We must get together. You and I, we are the 
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Himalayas. The rest are nothing.” When Bukharin, still 
unconvinced, refers to this Himalaya phrase a few days 
later in the presence of some of “the rest,” Stalin angrily 
raises his right fist (his left arm is partly paralysed), cuts 
him short with a brutal “Liar! You invented that just to 
try and stir up trouble!” 

Bukharin, who used to tell this story himself, can no 
longer testify to it. He also has since looked down the 
Ogpu rifle barrels, from the wrong end. 


Last scene from the Stalin home. The Red flag flaps 
half-mast. A grey November day. The rain falls steadily. 
A vast crowd gathers in the Red Square where Lenin lies 
in his tomb. The people are come to watch the second 
State funeral since the Revolution began. 

Boom! The Kremlin cannon salutes. The great gate 
swings open. The sentries present arms. Down the 
causeway trot the leading files of the cloaked, blue- 
capped Ogpu cavalry who lead the cortége. 

Next, six black horses draw a red-clothed hearse, 
bearing a red-silk draped coffin. 

Next, a man, grey as his greatcoat, the rain washing 
his face. The Dictator. 

Twenty thousand mourners waiting in the Red Square 
will follow Nadezhda Allilueva to her grave. 

In Pravda, the newspaper that Stalin founded, edited 
and distributed under the muzzles of the Tsarist rifles, 
now the official organ of the Soviet State, the brief 
announcement is printed: 

“Nadezhda Allilueva died in the night between the 
8th and 9th November, 1932. She was the most 
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faithful Bolshevik woman, and devoted aid of Comrade 
Stalin.” 

Enemies said that she had committed suicide. But Stalin 
has never uttered one word concerning his tragedy since. 


Stalin 1939. A gigantic success. Bowed-down-to by 
Communists and admired the world over by Socialist 
rank and file, if not by Socialist leaders. Respected by the 
democratic Powers. Courted by fellow Dictators in 
Europe. 

Stalin did not arrive on his pinnacle without effort, or 
gigantic error. It was Stalin who ridiculed the idea of 
industrializing Russia, before he set about the task him- 
self. Then, having formulated the Five-Year-Plan, he 
drove it through at a pace which destroyed, for practical 
purposes, half of its economic worth. It was he who 
opposed the assault on the rich ku/ak peasants, only to 
direct it later against all peasants, and with a brutal 
obstinacy which slew two million people and brought 
all Russia to the edge of famine and revolt before he 
halted it with the cynical warning “We must not get 
dizzy with success.” 

As to foreign affairs, it was Stalin who insisted that in 
China the Soviet Government should back the Nation- 
alist Kuomintang Party. Shortly afterwards their General 
Chiang-Kai-Shek turned on the Chinese Communists 
and butchered them. But Stalin turned his own crashing 
defeat to his own advantage. He used the collapse of the 
Chinese Revolution to prove that world revolution was 
farther off than ever, and therefore Trotsky was more 
wrong than ever! In Germany, for years before the Nazis 
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came to power, Stalin ordered the local Communists to 
attack the Social Democrats and the Trade Unions as 
being the worst enemy. Between the two, Hitler slipped 
into power and utterly smashed up both. 

As Fascism spread across Europe until it had engulfed 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, Spain and half the Balkans, 
everywhere obliterating Stalin’s allies, the local Com- 
munist and Socialist organizations, it appeared that 
Russia was about to be once more isolated. And on her 
eastern frontier loomed the predatory power of Japan. 

Stalin sct his course finally. He abandoned the interna- 
tionalist revolutionary method of defending the Marxist 
faith. He re-entered the arena of Power Politics, as a 
Power State. This decision of Stalin is the most signi- 
ficant event in the world since 1918. 

In Russia the first effect was the screwing up of the 
State dictatorship. Criticism, even among the Bolshevik 
Party, was finally suppressed. Old comrades were discip- 
lined or else dismissed, disgraced, exiled, gaoled or shot. 
Lenin had said often “We were wrong. Let us learn by 
our mistakes.” Stalin insisted “I was right, always.” 

I quote the following decrees to show what now 
happened in peace-time under “the freest constitution in 
the world.” 


On September 7, 1930, the principle of one-man 
responsibility was re-established in the Soviet 
factories. This is no more and no less than the 
Fuehrer-principle of Nazi Germany. Workers’ 
committees were simply abolished. 

In October 1930 workers were forbidden to 
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move around from one factory to another. It has 
taken war-pressed Britain eighteen months to bring 
itself to the point of even mooting a mild form of 
industrial registration. 

In November 1930 the unemployed were con- 
scripted. 

In April 1931 shock-brigades began black- 
legging in the factories under official stimulus. 

In June 1931 all workers were conscripted. In 
August 1932 the death penalty was introduced for 
factory offences. 

In December 1932 a complete register of all 
workers was decreed. While it was being taken, for 
three months, marriage, divorce, adoption and 
change of address was prohibited. However, as 
Boris Souvarine says, deaths and births were per- 
mitted if not approved. 

The Stakhanov movement, with its piece-rates, 
overtime bonuses, speed-up in production and 
lowering of general working conditions, was set in 
full blast. By 1934 the Stalinist State was clamped 
on the neck of the Russians. 


The era of intensive arbitrary personal rule began. 


The murder of Kirov, Stalin’s friend, head of the Lenin- 
grad Party, intended to unloose a new opposition, only 
resulted instead in an avalanche of Government repres- 
sion and vengeance. All who opposed, or were thought 
to have opposed, or who might in future oppose, were 
consigned to the timber camp or the block. They were 
charged with being Trotskyists and traitors. In the days 
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following the Kirov killing 117 members of the former 
Opposition were bumped off out of hand by the 
Ogpu. 

In August 1936 Zinoviev, Kamenev and Tomsky were 
accused with fourteen others. Tomsky blew out his 
brains and saved the executioners their bullets. The rest 
grovelled, confessed, accused themselves of more than the 
indictment specified, and were placed against the wall. 

In January 1937 another batch including Radek, 
famous editor of Jsvestia, and Sokolnikov, former 
ambassador to Britain, were arraigned. The two named 
were reprieved (the whole lot ‘‘confessed’’) and the rest 
were shot. 

In July Marshal Tukhashevsky and Red Army 
generals Putna, Kork, Yakir, Uborevich, Eideman, 
Feldman and Primakov were court-martialled and shot. 
They were. charged with seeking to do a deal with the 
German Reichswehr. Also they were branded “Trotsky- 
ists.” 

In May 1938 the late head of the Ogpu himself, 
Yagoda, together with Bukharin and Rykov, were 
indicted with another score of heads of Soviet State 
departments. They were shot. Trotskyists? 

In the same year fell Marshals Blucher and Yegorov, 
Admirals of the Red Navy Orlov and Ivanov, and the 
Red Army generals Alksnis, Dybenko, Savitsky. Trot- 
skyists, naturally. 

Also Karakan, ambassador to China, Bela Kun, one- 
time dictator of Hungary, Borodin, and Krylenko, 
dreaded Red Attorney-General. More Trotskyists? 

Many thousands of the leaders of Soviet Russia’s 
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Army, Navy, Air Force, Politics, Journalism, Industry, 
Administration, Science and Art fell under the Ogpu 
bullets. More thousands were gaoled. A truly remarkable 
fellow that despised, exiled, and now dead, Leon Trotsky 
must have been after all. 

Surely this cannot be true? Yes, it is true, and it is not 
written by us alone, or only in ink. The raking fire of 
the machine-guns has traced the bloody record on the 
walls of Lubyanka gaol. It was Lady Astor who asked 
the Dictator, in a pantomime interview granted to her 
and Bernard Shaw in 1931, “How long are you going to 
go on killing people ” To which Stalin replied spon- 
taneously, and quite truthfully “As long as I think it’s 
necessary.” 

These comrades whom Caesar buried were perhaps 
more fortunate than many who survived to praise him. 
Consider the degeneration of this adulation that burst 
from the rulers and savants of the Soviet Union even 
while the rattle of execution fire was going on: “Socrates 
and Stalin are the highest peaks of human intelligence,” 
“Only Comrade Stalin has properly understood Aris- 
totle,” “Can anyone really write anything at all unless he 
has understood his Stalin?”, “The great engineer,” “The 
master architect,” “Steel Colossus,” “Father of all who 
struggle, God-like hope of the oppressed.” And so on, 
up to the ultimate idiot ecstasy of the delegate to the 
Soviet Congress, “At the moment when I saw our 
beloved father, Stalin, I lost consciousness. The hurrahs 
sounded for so long a time that the noise brought me to 
myself . . . excuse me, comrades!” Stalin sat on the 
platform and took it. 
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This is the really immense quality of Stalin, his truly 
terrific inner strength; he can take anything. Stalin will 
suffer blows, wounds, indignities, hunger, poverty, 
obscurity, hate and flattery to gain his ends. He simply 
bides his time. Vengeance! There is nothing sweeter on 
earth. But all in due season! 

Stalin’s foreign policies are as tortuous as his intrigues 
at home, but their goal is the same. To concentrate and 
keep power in the hands of Stalin. Only thus are enemies 
warded off. When Stalin finally made up his mind that 
the Dictator Soviet State was a stronger card to play 
than the Communist International he set out to make use 
of the League of Nations, which in any event merely 
proposed to exploit him. He applied for admission and 
duly discharged his obligations neither better nor worse 
than his neighbours. 

It quickly became plain that the League was not 
going to provide serious help for anyone who could not 
look after himself. Russia voted with the rest for checking 
Italian aggression in Abyssinia. But when the question 
of applying effective sanctions against the invader was 
posed and funked, Stalin traded oil quick to the Duce 
before the other moralists could horn in. Some of the 
money he banked from this enterprise he was able to 
spare to finance the Red International Brigades in Spain 
when Civil War broke out there a few months later. 
Soviet munitions, tanks, guns and planes streamed into 
Spain to keep the pot on the boil. When in spite of it all, 
however, the Axis Powers bombed and torpedoed the 
Russian ships out of the Republican ports, there was no 
talk of Russia going to war. 
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Stalin was pledged to defend Czechoslovakia. He was 
content to stand aside with the others and let the Czechs 
go under without a struggle. This was not yet the show- 
down. 

But by 1939 it was time to take partners. Stalin named 
his terms. They amounted to the practical dictatorship 
over the Baltic and the Balkans. 

The Western Allies were not disposed to bid. Hitler 
was. It may be questioned if he ever meant to pay. Stalin 
settled this doubt by putting his bailiffs into Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Rumania. He has thus 
secured a deep protective belt without striking a blow 
and without even forfeiting the friendship of the Western 
Powers. He could not have hoped to get away with so 
much swag if he had taken the alternative course and 
opposed Hitler. 

By the autumn of 1939 Stalin stood over against his 
new partner in the Moscow-Berlin Pact with seeming 
towering strength. The Red Army enjoyed an enormous 
prestige. It deceived even Stalin. It led him to try against 
Finland the same bullying which had yielded him his 
Baltic belt. 

The Finns stood up to him. The result was as dis- 
concerting to Dictator Stalin as the Greek defiance was 
to Dictator Mussolini in 1940. The Russians were held 
up on the Mannerheim line, they were even thrown back 
into Russia on the Suomussalmi front. After three months’ 
fighting in darkness and blizzard the Russians bore down 
the Finns. 

Stalin had the intelligence to impose a moderate 
treaty. He had lost a great deal. First, the sympathy of 
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Socialist and trade union masses all over the world. For 
the sake of a base at Helsinki and a defence line at Vipuri 
he had thrown away working-class bases in South 
Wales, Pittsburg and Sydney. He had loosened the ram- 
part of radical opinion which all over the world defended 
even Stalin’s Russia as the First Workers’ State. 

Secondly, Stalin had injured the fame of the Red Army. 
No good explaining that the Finnish war was only a 
punitive operation, a kind of North-West frontier cam- 
paign. The chaotic supply conditions of the Red Army 
were laid bare, the poverty of the Soviet Staff strategy 
was exposed. 

As a result of Stalin’s Finnish “victory” Hitler was 
immensely encouraged. He was persuaded that he could 
safely fling his total strength against the Allies in the 
west, and Stalin would not attack him. As for Stalin, 
when he witnessed the rapid overthrow of France he was 
more than ever resolved to keep out of war with Hitler. 

For at the best war would bring the Red Army 
generals into the saddle again. And Stalin, whose own 
military reputation owes more to his hack re-writers of 
Civil War history than to his actual warlike achievements, 
is by no means anxious to put his fortunes to the hazard 
of battle. At the worst Russia herself might collapse. 

For there are within the vast sprawling Soviet State 
the tensions and the stresses inseparable from every 
dictatorship and added to these are others arising out of 
the multiple nationalities of Russia. A few years ago many 
political students in Europe were asking: How long 
can Hitler’s Reich stand even the proximity of the Soviet 
Union? 
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What has not yet been asked, but nevertheless will 
one day have to be answered, is the question: How long 
can Stalin’s eflective but still not efficient Robot State 
stand up against the impact of a far higher industrial and 
agricultural economy just beyond its frontier? Hitler’s 
New Order of an organized Slave Europe must be pre- 
ceded by the collapse of the democratic capitalist system. 
But if this should happen it will quite certainly be 
followed by the collapse of the Stalinist State. 

It was the stream of cheap goods from the West 
which washed away the primitive economic structure 
of the feudal Tsars, clearing the path in turn for a crude 
capitalism and a pioneer communism. 

Once Europe halts its self-destruction either by an 
Allied or a German victory and re-gears its industrial 
machine on a composite plan it will quickly find itself 
able to challenge the empire of the newest Tsar on the 
economic plane. Should this rivalry ever be carried into 
a harsher phase it will be demonstrated once more with 
mathematical precision that superior economic power is 
the base of all modern military victories. 

The other alternative is that Europe will go on fighting 
until half of it breaks up in Bolshevism. But in that case 
there will be thrust into the Bolshevik camp men of 
incomparably higher character and talent than stand 
there now. 

Stalin is unlikely to survive either event. 
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“Are you not aware that you are in the presence of the 


greatest German that history has ever known?” (Hitler to 


Schussnigg.) 


Chapter 7 


The Dunce 


DOLF HITLER dearly loved his mother, who was 

a fine-looking woman and spoiled him. In the 
trenches he wore her locket. She was twenty-nine when 
he was born at the Austrian frontier village of Branau- 
on-the-Inn. 

It was April 20, 1889. Klara Hitler was many years 
younger than her husband, the gruff and opinionated 
ex-sergeant who had “got on” and become a Customs 
official. Klara was his third wife. Altogether “Herr 
Vater,” as Adolf Hitler called him fearfully, had four 
sons and three daughters. Hitler never mentions any of 
them, though his half-sister Angela for years kept house 
for him in Munich and at Berchtesgaden. Father Hitler 
was illegitimate, and his name (until he changed it late 
in life) was Schiicklgruber. 

He wanted his son to be an official also. Young Adolf 
did not fancy spending a lifetime filling up forms. His 
slapdash, romantic, ambitious, lazy nature was in any 
case utterly unsuited to any regular occupation. He 
wished to be a painter. 

Forty years later, on the eve of a world war which he 
had provoked, this same Adolf would exclaim plaintively 
and perhaps not entirely insincerely, “I do not wish to be 
a warmonger! Only let me settle with these Poles and I 
will seek to end my days as an artist!” 
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He was a dunce at school. He conceals it in his book 
Mein Kampf by saying that he only learned what he 
liked. The truth is that he lacked application. His father 
had to take him away from school. He died when Hitler 
was fourteen, full of doubts about his son. 


“German-Austria will have to return to the great 
German Motherland, but not for economic reasons. No, No! 
Even if reunion were to be a matter of indifference, even if it 
were to be positively injurious, it would still have to come. 

“Are we not the same as all other Germans? Do we not 
all belong together? Common blood should belong to a 
Common Reich!” 

So Adolf Hitler wrote, a quarter of a century later, 
sitting in the prison house of Landberg Am Lech, after 
his absurd putsch to seize power in post-war Germany. 
In these prophetic words, formulated in the spring of 
1924, Hitler anticipated all the arguments of those 
prudent Reichswehr generals who were to urge in the 
spring of 1938, “In taking over Austria you will only be 
incurring a liability.” 

Long before the penniless boy left Upper Austria to 
seek his fate and fortune in Vienna, he felt this sentiment 
surging in his heart, and understood it. He was already 
“‘race-conscious” at school. He tells us how he learned 
with secret envy that all Germans were not so fortunate 
as to be citizens of Bismarck’s Empire. Some alas! were 
compelled to pay homage to the Habsburg Monarchy of 
Austro-Hungary. So at Hitler’s school the boys divided 
themselves into those who sang Deutschland iiber Alles 
and those who sang the Austrian Kaiserlied. No need to 
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ask which Hitler sang. “This problem (of race) seethed in 
my childish brain.” 

Thus early the dynamic force was at work within him 
which would shake nations as nothing had done since 
Mahomet brought a sword into the world. Thus was 
cradled the creed of Germanic Race and its obsession 
which was to grow into the social theory of blood and 
soil. In a few years more this Nordic prophet would 
recognize not only the friends of his idea but also its 
enemies. Then would come the unslakable hatred of the 
Jew, the Czech, the Slav, the “bastard-negro French- 
man.” But first there were to be some more or less 
painful interludes. 

For four years after his father died young Adolf 
lounged around the house. Sundays he sang in the village 
choir. All kinds of legends, the sort that are invented 
years afterwards by long-forgotten contemporaries of 
the local boy who made good, have found their way 
into the pages of his enthusiastic biographers. 

When Ward Price, the famous Daily Mail war 
correspondent, drove into Austria amid the mechanized 
columns of the Nazi invasion in 1938, he found a more 
honest pair of Hitler’s old schoolmates, Steinberger and 
Rahmer, who could only recall that he wore long pants 
and was conspicuously lazy. A third, Jungmayer, said 
that Hitler persuaded the boys to give up the game of 
cowboys and Indians as being “un-German.” This is 
likely enough, for the South African War was on then. 
Hitler divided the gangs into Boer and British and chose 
the role of General de Wet for himself. This again has 
the authentic note, for the “Boers” always won. 
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But as a rule Hitler kept to himself and indulged his 
dreams. He would wander off alone to the hill beyond 
the village called “The Fiddle” and there he would 
make speeches to his first audience, a couple of apple 
trees. The boy Hitler appears to have been the father of 
that moody, petulant, vain and violent creature who has 
made himself the Fuehrer of 90,000,000 people. 

Games and dreams could not go on for ever. The 
time came when the boy took himself off to Vienna, 
where he failed to pass even the entrance test at the 
Academy of Art. Likewise he failed at the Architectural 
School. He made for home. 

But now his mother died and even the official’s 
widow’s pension ceased. For Master Hitler it was work 
at last. “With a trunk full of clothes and linen, and in my 
heart an unbreakable will, I travelled to Vienna again. I 
wanted to become somebody—but at all costs not an official!” 

What did he become? According to himself he 
worked as a decorator’s man and as a casual labourer, 
carrying a hod of bricks, where he came into violent 
dispute with the Socialist workmen, who threatened to 
chuck him off the scaffolding if he did not hold his 
tongue. That was hard to do even in those days. After a 
few years, he says, he earned enough to be able to devote 
himself to the more congenial job of draughtsman and 
painter in water-colours. 

The truth is he worked very casually indeed. He 
shovelled snow, ate at the soup kitchen, begged even. 
He lived in a doss-house with the dregs of “gay” Vienna. 
Hitler hated them. He speaks with a shudder of the 
“filth, nauseating dirt, and worse . . . verminous 
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children . . . bestial drunkenness . . . of these degraded 
outcasts.” The son of the official felt every passion of 
repugnance at being driven down into a lower class 
which millions of Germans were to feel in ten years’ 
time—and which he, the agitator, was to exploit and 
explode as social dynamite not surpassed in power by 
Karl Marx’s own mixture. 

This period of Hitler’s life requires a closer examina- 
tion than he has given in his own airy account. For 
Vienna, not of art and architecture, but of the slums and 
stews, was indeed the university in which Adolf Hitler 
got his grounding. 

All the prejudices, hates, and passionate hopes that 
have filled the rest of this man’s astonishing career were 
born and nourished in this phase. When Hitler left 
Vienna five years later his ideas were already finally 
moulded in their full strength and weakness. 

The seamy side of Vienna is stamped on the mind and 
face of Hitlerism. 


Chapter I1 


The Odd Job Man 


N Vienna, Hitler was introduced to the half a dozen 

things which he has most sincerely hated through- 
out the rest of his life—(i) work, (ii) socialism, (iii) 
democracy, (iv) the Habsburgs, (v) the Czechs, (vi) 
the Jews. 

Reinhold Hanisch, an artist tramp who met Hitler in 
the doss-house behind Meidling Station, has described 
how the Fiihrer looked in those days. Says Hanisch, 
“On the day that I entered the doss-house there sat 
next to the bed that had been alloted to me a man who 
had nothing on except an old pair of trousers. His 
clothes were being cleaned of lice, since for days hie 
had been wandering about without a roof and in a 
terribly neglected condition. I asked him what he lived 
on and he told me that for several days past he had been 
begging in the streets. One could see the hunger so 
clearly in his eyes that I was moved to share with him 
my entire belongings, which consisted of a quarter of 
a loaf of bread. He gratefully accepted the present and 
admitted that he had eaten nothing for twenty-four 
hours. He told me his name was Hitler.” 

Hanisch asked him if he knew any trade. “I am a 
painter,” he replied. Thinking he was a house decorator 
Hanisch said it ought to be easy to get work at the 
moment. They were then in the warm summer days of 
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August 1909. But Hitler answered in an offended way, “I 
am not that sort of painter. I am an artist.” 

Together they beat carpets, carried trunks and, when 
winter came, shovelled snow. It was during this period 
that Hitler also worked as a bricklayer’s labourer. 
However, in the end he did become some kind of an 
artist. He painted picture postcards as well as daubs to 
fill up and show off art dealers’ frames. He also copied a 
few better-known artists’ work and signatures. Hanisch 
was the salesman. 

As soon as Hitler had a few crowns he would sit 
around arguing politics and “offering to start a new 
party.” They thought him cracked. The porter at the 
shelter had to tell him to shut up. 

Once he went to a cinema and saw a film in which an 
agitator brought the men out on strike. Of course it was 
not a talkie in those days, but it portrayed vividly enough 
the effect of the orator’s eloquence. 

Hanisch says Hitler raved about it for days, marvelling 
at the power of the spoken word. 

Hitler wanted to start agitating right away. And 
there was plenty to agitate about in pre-war Vienna. 
The most appalling contrasts of senseless luxury and 
senseless misery existed. He has described it graphically 
in Mein Kampf. 

“Besides the host of high officers, State bureaucrats, 
artists, and professors, there was a still greater host of 
workers. Crushing poverty lay side by side with the 
wealth of the aristocracy and merchant class. Thousands 
of unemployed hung about the palaces of the Ring- 
strasse, and below that via triumphalis those who had 
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no homes of any kind crowded in the dinginess and 
filth of the canals. No German town could be better 
for studying the social problem than Vienna.” 

“But let there be no nonsense about this,” says 
grimly the man who knew the filth of the canals, “this 
studying cannot be done from above. No one who is not 
caught up in the coils of this poisonous snake can get 
to know its poison fangs; the others display nothing 
but shallow chatter and fake sentimentality.” 

Bitterly Hitler inveighs against the people who simply 
ignore the horror called poverty. But even more he 
hates the supercilious, interfering, tactless condescension 
of fashionable ladies. They mean well and they do 
nothing but harm. “Such minds refuse to grasp that 
‘welfare work’ is beside the point. For it is not a question 
of distributing favours but of restoring rights!” 

This might have come straight out of the Socialist 
handbook. As a matter of fact that is whence a good 
half of Nazi ideology does come. But with Hitler it is 
not class hatred, but race hatred that is the living flame 
which wraps about it. Moreover, he detested both his 
foul-mouthed fellow workmen and the trade union 
bosses whom he considered exploited them, and even 
demanded that he, Adolf Hitler, an artist, though slightly 
down at heels, should join them and pay them dues! 

It was pride of birth—that is, German birth—which lay 
at the root of Hitler’s own brand of Socialism. He lashed 
the bourgeoisie which “rose up in indignation because 
some wretched tramp has said that he doesn’t care if he 
is German or not, and that all he wants to do is stay 
alive. These full-bellied folk express their abhorrence 
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of such sentiments, but what have they got that is better?” 
No! No! Pride in the greatness and glory of the Father- 
land depends on knowing its history, its mighty achieve- 
ments in art and culture. How much do these smug 
hypocrites know of it? And what chance of ever knowing 
had the miserable dregs of their society? 

“It is poverty that drives the workers into the trade 
union movement,” shouted Hitler to his long-suffering 
room-mate, Hanisch. “That’s not a bad thing in itself, 
for the Fatherland is all the better for having an institu- 
tion which aims at lifting up a class which is one of the 
main pillars of the State. But just at this vital point in 
comes the professional trade union boss with bribery, 
corruption and intimidation!’ Hitler could not bear 
that anyone else should be the boss, whether he was a 
bourgeois or just a hobbed-up workman. 

He carried on this clatter so long and so loudly that 
the workmen he happened to be hired with at the time 
cut him dead. Some were willing to render him dead, too, 
if he did not get a trade union card. “Fine idea of demo- 
cracy,” jeered Hitler, “if you won’t join us we'll crack 
your skull for you.” Nevertheless, he thought it wise to 
find a new job. 

He next became a sign painter, accepting Hanisch’s 
suggestion after all. Still, he could work by himself at 
this, and indulge at least a little of his longing for art. 
Also he could do it in his own time which suited his 
temperament. When the picture postcard business 
started up he was almost happy. 

He now began to “study deeply” as he says. What he 
means is that he read the more scurrilously violent 
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newspapers, collected a few pamphlets, and tiraded the 
dead-beats in the cab-shelter. Also he picked up a ticket 
or two for the gallery of the Austrian Parliament. Ha! 
here was a pantomime that could be travestied and 
ridiculed. Hitler sat there for hours. He studied the tones 
and gestures of the effective orators and tried them out 
when he got home. He also discovered he had a talent 
for mimicking the ineflective orators, which is one of an 
agitator’s deadliest weapons. 

The raw material spread itself out before him. The 
conglomerate Parliament of a ramshackle empire of 
Germans, Hungarians, Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Serbs, 
Croats, Ruthenians and Jews. Speaking diferent langu- 
ages, with diverse cultures, bound together only by the 
dynastic marriages or military conquests of a ruling 
House which most of them bitterly detested, and bereft 
of any parliamentary tradition—what could be expected 
except intrigue, log-rolling, corruption and chaos in the 
Parliaments of the Austro-Hungarian State? 

“Oh, what a mound of lies, deceit, chicanery, and 
cowardice!” cries Hitler in his Mein Kampf. “The 
stinking thing called democracy, the stupidest counting 
of heads since time began! The absolute denial of 
Nature itself with its principle of natural leadership.” 

“Democracy and parliamentarianism is simply a con- 
temptible device for avoiding responsibility. The very 
idea of making a majority responsible! It merely means 
that nobody can be called to account. The wretches who 
lead the nation to disaster simply resign.” 

“And if one man does succeed in climbing to a domin- 
ant position on this tump of treachery what can he do? 
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Democratic practice requires not that he shall have a 
creative plan, but that he shall understand the con- 
temptible tricks of conveying his genius to a flock of 
silly sheep and getting their consent.” 

And as for the actual politicians who were held up to 
admiration and flattery in the Vienna newspapers as 
statesmanlike leaders or courageous tribunes—‘Parlia- 
ment lugs, sluggards, highwaymen, rabble wretches, chatter- 
boxes, cheats, witch-doctors, Tom Thumbs, and simpletons.” 

From his bird’s-eye view in the gallery and occasional 
arguments with Socialist deputies in the cafés, Hitler 
came to the conclusion that the Germans, who did the 
real job of governing (“aided perhaps by a few Hun- 
garians”) and also were the source of all the real music, 
architecture and sculpture and painting in the Habsburg 
Empire, were getting a raw deal. In return for all their 
labours they were simply being de-Germanized! 

Who was doing that criminal work? The Czechs! 
And who was the patron and protector of the Czechs? 
The Habsburgs! 

A great light began to dawn on Hitler. He thought 
that at last he had found the key to the whole conspiracy, 
for of course there must de a conspiracy ! 

Yes it all fitted in. The centre pin of the Austro- 
Hungarian State which so exploited its Germanic 
citizens was this house of Habsburg. The heir to the 
throne was the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. And he 
was married to a Czech countess, Sophie Chotek. In 
private life they even spoke Czech! The Habsburg 
dynasty was scheming to erect a Slav domination over 
the German-Austrians! And of course the Roman 
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Catholic Church was muscling-in, trying to create out 
of Austro-Hungary a mid-European Catholic Slav State 
to offset the Russian Orthodox Slav State! 

Hitler could hardly contain his excitement. He rushed 
round to the bookstall for newspapers and pamphlets 
on this subject for further “deep study.” For several 
days he buried himself in his squalid lodging. When he 
emerged he had “mastered?” the problem. Also the 
weather had broken and there was no sign painting. He 
went hungry, but he was happy. He walked the street 
with self-important tread. Yes, he had got something. 

It was just at this point that he suddenly noticed a 
Jew. 
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Hitler’s First Jew 


yy" O is the enemy of the German race?—The Jew. 
Who set England against Germany before the 


last Great War?—The Jew. 

Who sapped the strength of the German people during 
that war, and ensured their collapse at the end of it?— 
The Jew. 

Who hounded on France to make an end of Germany 
after the war?—The Jew. 

Who, as capitalist, exploits the worker?—The Jew. 

Who, as Communist, inflames and then betrays the 
worker?—The Jew. 

Who sets Protestant against Catholic, town worker 
against farm worker? —The Jew. 

Who corrupts and corrodes the nations with his vile and 
vulgar pseudo culture?—The Jew. 

Who is the enemy of the entire human society?’—The 


Jew. 


It is Adolf Hitler speaking. He is asking the questions 
and answering them. He is expounding the gospel of 
Nazism in the 800-page story of his struggle, Mein 
Kampf. 

In Vienna, a city of 2,000,000 people, there were 
200,000 Jews. Hitler had dwelt there for several months 
before he became aware of them. He has himself told us 
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how, as a schoolboy, he felt an uncomfortable feeling 
overtake him when the Jews were discussed as a religious 
problem. He positively abhorred the idea of persecuting 
them on that account, 

When did he change—and why? He says that “very 
gradually” his opinions veered. That only as he began 
to perceive the divergent and subversive forces at work 
within the Austro-Hungarian State did he realize also 
whose hand it was that gripped the trade unions, the 
Socialist movement, the press, the cinema, the theatre, 
art and literature—the Jew! 

Yes, the Habsburgs were in it, too, and of course 
the filthy Czechs. But they were only tools also! Hitler 
saw his truth as suddenly, as fiercely, as the great Jew, 
Paul. They were both converted in a blinding light. 
Paul began to preach to the Gentiles and Hitler began to 
lash the Jews. 

He has told us in Mein Kampf how this second miracle 
of Tarsus took place: 

“One day when I was walking through the inner city 
I suddenly came across a being in a long caftan with 
black side-locks. My first thought was: ‘Is that a Jew?’ I 
watched the man stealthily and cautiously, but the longer 
I stared at the strange countenance and studied it feature 
by feature, the more the question in a different form 
burned in my brain: ‘Is that a German?’ ” 

So as the idea took shape in Hitler’s mind, the great 
idea of Race, there also emerged the counter-image, the 
grisly gibbering horror which sought to destroy it. 

The German people were to he gathered home, freed 
from foreign yoke, from the oppression of poverty, ill- 
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health, ignorance, corruption and crime. The Third 
Reich was to rise. 

But the Jews were the enemies of that idea. They were 
the dividers and exploiters of the Germans. They had 
debased the trade unions from their proper function of 
protecting honourable labour into becoming the “‘batter- 
ing-ram of the class war.” “When I realized this,” said 
Hitler, “from being a feeble world citizen, I became a 
fanatical Jew-hater.” 

He wrote: “If the Jew, with the help of his Marxian 
creed, conquers the nations of this world, his crown will 
be the funeral wreath of the human race, and the planet 
will drive through the ether once again empty of man- 
kind as it did millions of years ago. 

“Thus did I now believe that I must act in the sense 
of the Almighty Creator: By defending myself against 
the Jews I am doing the Lord’s work.” 

All this is terrific stuff, and we shall have more of it in 
a minute. But meantime Rudolf Olden, one time political 
editor of the once famous Berliner Tageblatt and a 
savagely hostile biographer of Hitler, has put forth 
another theory for Hitler’s anti-Semitism. A Freudian 
one. 
“The black-haired Jew-boy, with Satanic joy in his face, 
for hours on end lies in wait for the unsuspecting maiden 
whom he purposes to pollute with his blood.” 

Thus Hitler. Is it a nightmare? Is it an experience? 
Olden suggests that it may be an experience in which 
persons and situations have been mixed. Was it some- 
body else, dark but Aryan, who waited, in vain, while 
the girl went off all-unsuspecting with the Jewish rival? 
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Certainly it is when Hitler gets on to the subject of 
women that he uses the most virulent abuse of the Jews. 
Of course the Jew and race-pollution is the main theme 
of his anti-semitism. He lays the horrors of prostitution, 
“the slave trade of the streets,” directly at the door of 
the Jews. He first encountered it in pre-war Vienna. The 
sight of rich Jews consorting with blonde German girls 
infuriated him only a little more than the sight of poor 
Jews doing the same thing. 

“These black parasites of nations systematically violate 
our inexperienced young blonde girls, and thereby destroy 
something that in this world cannot be replaced. Hundreds 
of thousands are seduced by ugly, bow-legged Jews.” 

Bow-legged men press hard on Hitler’s brain. He 
declares that but for the foolish fashion of veiling bodily 
beauty (or ugliness), women would not yield to such 
repulsive creatures, and thus lower the racial standards of 
physical perfection. 

Now we have Hitler fairly launched, and into the very 
core of his doctrine. The cleansing of the German race 
from this foul infection, the protection of the German 
race, the future glorious development of the German race. 

The Hitler racial creed is based on a simple principle. 
You divide the human race into three categories: 
Founders, carriers and destroyers of culture. Only the 
Aryan is to be regarded as the representative of the first 
category. Few nations can claim a place within this 
higher stratum, perhaps only one. If this fertilizer of 
culture should die it would carry with it into the grave 
all the beauty that is on earth. 

Many races have died out that were not virile enough 
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to endure the hardships of nature and the trials of 
destiny. The Aryan race survived. Of course the Aryan 
man had to conquer inferior races and enslave them to 
work for him. The progress of civilization depended on 
it even more than on the subjugation of the animal 
world. Slaves were yoked to the plough before horses, 
and—Hitler jibes—only pacifist fools will see in this yet 
another token of human depravity. 

But alas, already the serpent was in the Garden. The 
Aryan was the unquestioned overlord only so long as he 
kept up the barrier between himself and his slaves. 
When he surrendered the purity of his blood he re- 
nounced his right to remain in the Eden he had created. 
Indifference set in, and then in oblivion. 

Here is the inexorable law of Nature, says Hitler: 
Every animal mates only with its own kind. Mouse goes 
to mouse, sparrow to sparrow, stork to stork, wolf to 
wolf. The result of cross-breeding must always be the 
lowering of the standard of the higher race. Man cannot 
overcome Nature’s process. The higher animal suc- 
cumbs to the same forces as the lower animals. 

Thus it comes that Hitler brands the mixing of blood 
as the greatest crime against the race. For him mixture of 
blood is the sole reason for the death of cultures. It 
means, inevitably, physical decline and spiritual decadence. 
It is the arch sin of this world and the end of humanity. 
Hitler expresses contempt for the French, because of 
their lack of colour consciousness. “France,” he says, 
“will one day have a State stretching from the Congo 
to the Rhine, filled with a race becoming ever more and 
more bastardized.” 
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A pure German race is the only safe repository of 
civilization. The power of the Aryan is the symbol of 
the greatness of humanity. All this was to become the 
basis of the “New Order” of 1940. 

The exact opposite of the Aryan, of course, is the 
Jew. He has no culture of his own, according to the 
Hitler analysis. True he has survived, in a well demar- 
cated form, for many centuries. But his power of sur- 
vival is derived from battening on other cultures. The 
Jew has a race of his own (though he denies it) and a 
hell of a tenacious race at that, with an almost unbe- 
lievable inner strength! No nation on earth has a better 
sense of self-preservation. Two thousand years of perse- 
cution prove it! The Jew is ageless, his character un- 
changing. 

The Jews also form a State of their own, says Hitler— 
though without frontiers. Perhaps one should say they 
are a State within a State. It was a typically smart Semite 
trick to call this inner State a “religion” and so gain for 
it the tolerance [sic/] which Aryans always extend to 
religious creeds. Actually the Mosaic religion is nothing 
more than an insurance policy for the preservation of the 
Jewish race! 

Is there nothing admirable, even in this close clan 
loyalty? No! says Hitler, you mustn’t run away with 
the idea that the Jews stick together for any other reason 
than to plunder more effectively everyone else. This race 
will unite to face a common danger or oppose a common 
enemy. But as soon as this danger is past they disperse 
like a pack of wolves disperses after the prey has been 
killed and devoured, or like a herd of wild horses who 
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defy an attacker in a united front, to scatter immediately 
afterwards. Sheer self-seeking is the motive of every 
Jew. They lack the unselfish idealism of virile peoples. 

Even culture Hitler denies them. Though Vienna’s 
operas and ballets were so often written, produced and 
performed by Jewish artists the provincial critic from 
upper Austria sitting in the gods pronounced, “The Jew 
has contributed nothing to the queens of all arts, music 
and architecture. Whatever culture the Jew appears to 
possess today is either a bad copy or represents open 
robbery of other races’ property.” The Jew is the typical 
comedian, an actor in the world theatre imitating others. 
Thus more Jews are found on the stage than in any other 
artistic profession. 

And always the Jew has been a parasite. If he ever 
deserted his chosen sphere of life it was not because he 
willed it, but because he was thrown out by nations whose 
hospitality he had abused. The very fact that he propa- 
gates himself throughout the world proves to Hitler 
that “he is all the more a parasite! He is always looking 
for fresh feeding ground for his race.” 

It is the Jews who egg on Protestant against Catholic, 
rejoicing in the divisions of Christendom. The Founder 
of Christianity himself was in no doubt about the Jews. 
“He seized the whip to lash them out of the temple of 
our Lord. For this Christ was crucified. But modern 
‘Christian’ political parties woo the Jews for votes!” 

What could be done about it? How was a man to 
rescue his race from this black death of pollution? Why 
there was only one way. Create the all-powerful German 
Reich, the mighty barn into which all the German corn 
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shall be gathered home! “In its capacity as a State the 
German Reich must bring all Germans to itself.” 

Thus, to the frenzied agitator in the doss-house, the 
pre-war Austrian State, with its 10,000,000 Austro- 
Germans and its 42,000,000 Hungarians, Czechs, Croats, 
Poles, and Serbs, was a blunder, even if it was not a 
betrayal. To teach a Czech or a Pole the German langu- 
age, to make him a member of a German political party 
as a step towards making him a German citizen was worse 
than stupid, it was criminal. If it meant anything it 
meant polluting the herd. 

Everything that interferes with the growing of healthy 
Germans, and plenty of them, must be stamped upon. 
Sexual perversion, prostitution, popular birth control 
must go. “Public life must be freed from the suffocating 
perfume of modern eroticism, as well as from unmanly 
and squeamish insincerity. The right to personal liberty 
gives way to the duty of maintaining the race.” The 
State, if it did its duty, would take over birth control 
itself and see the job was done properly. It would “lift 
marriage out of the muddy pool of race-pollution and 
avoid the generation of cross-breeds.” 

But how the devil could anything be done with the 
wretched non-German pro-Slav Habsburg Empire, more- 
over dominated by the Pope and jointly dragged down 
by him? 

Hitler was positively sick when he had, after a couple 
of hours, harangued himself up to this point. Sick with 
frustration and impotence, for he could do absolutely 
nothing about it. Not that old Vienna frowned on anti- 
Semitism. Wherever there are enough Jews there are 
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anti-Jews, and in Austria there were two parties, the 
Christian Socialists and the Pan-Germans who had 
decided views on this subject. But they had their own 
well-known orators, and who had ever heard of young 
Hitler? 

He was making no headway. Later he was to “thank 
God for taking mother’s little darling away from his 
soft cushions and flinging him into the world of bitter 
poverty and distress. It made me hard.” But at the time 
his failure oppressed him, weighed him down. He was 
utterly lonely and his health was frail. He was shy of 
showing anyone his work, which to be sure was no 
great shakes. Only when he could dilate on his theories 
was he animated, and he ended these monologues by 
being exhausted. 

In 1913 he took a tremendous decision. He packed his 
slender bag and crossed the frontier for Germany, going 
into voluntary exile. In Munich he painted postcards and 
worked for newspapers. He disputed in the beer-halls. 
He “pursued his studies of Marxism” (Hitler means 
he read more pamphlets and journals about Marxism, he 
has certainly never read Marx, an oversight he shares 
with most Socialists). 

A year later the despised Slavs of Bosnia solved all 
his problems with the pistol-shot of June 28th. (What if 
they had been Jews!) Hitler was filled with joy. It was 
the hand of the Goddess of Eternal Justice and Inexorable 
Retribution (the words are his own) who had caused this 
most deadly enemy of Germanism in Austria, the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, to fall by the very bullets that he 
had himself helped to mould! 
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Hitler had one remaining fear—that perhaps after all 
the bullets had been fired by outraged Germans. In 
which case a new wave of “persecutions” would have 
been ordered by the abominable Habsburgs against the 
oppressed Germans. This fear was quickly set at rest. 

On August 2nd, Germany declared war. 

Hitler fell on his knees, thanked God, and wept for 
joy, But he would not fight for hateful Austria. On 
August 3rd he petitioned King Ludwig II of Bavaria for 
leave to serve in a Bavarian regiment of the line. The 
same day he was accepted. For the first—and only— 
time in his life, Hitler accepted discipline. At last he was 
a part of Germany. Cheerfully, eagerly he entered a 
four-year stretch of hell and horror, mud and boredom, 
“the greatest and most unforgettable period of my life.” 
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Š NLY the German sword can bring a German 

Peace, a State wherein 250,000,000 Germans will 
dwell in the heart of Europe in contentment and security, 
not pressed together like the factory coolies of another 
hemisphere.” 

So Hitler wrote fifteen years ago. But Lord Halifax, 
the Foreign Secretary of the British Government which 
negotiated Munich and went to war with the co-signatory 
of that remarkable treaty twelve months later, said he 
had never read it. 

The German Army IS the German people, said 
Hitler, the symbol and the soul of its existence. Never 
has this army been conquered by the force of the 
foreign foe; but only by the enemy within the gate 
and by the depravity which has sometimes fallen on 
the people. 

“What a glorious army! Though thousands of years 
pass, none may talk of heroism without thinking of the 
German Army of the Great War. Through the mists of 
the past the grey steel helmet will appear, never flinching 
or turning aside, a monument of immortality. As long as 
there are Germans left they will remember these men were 
sons of their nation.” These last words we shall accept. 
The German was, and remains, a magnificent soldier. 
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Hitler did his duty as a soldier. There was something 
more about him than that. 

Ecstatically Hitler went to war. “I prayed to Heaven 
that destiny be given a free course. And then the first 
thunderbolt shook the world. The storm broke loose, 
and with the thunder in the sky mingled the droning 
of the guns of the world war.” 

Ecstatically Hitler stayed at war. “I was lucky enough 
to have taken part in the first and the last offensives.” 

He was obsequious to his officers and considered it an 
honour to do menial tasks for them. He begged one of 
them, and not the most popular either, “not to expose 
needlessly his precious life.” To his equals he assumed 
an off-hand and rather knowing air. He was not much 
liked. To begin with he never joined his comrades in 
drinking bouts in billets and had no time whatever for 
their talk of women. He did not even grouse. Indeed he 
would sometimes treat them to a patriotic outburst, 
which is more popular on the home front than in the 
trenches. Nor, when the other men received parcels 
from home was there ever one for Hitler, hardly even a 
letter in the four years. He stood morosely and perhaps 
pathetically apart when the post from home arrived. He 
had no wife, no mother, no sweetheart. When it was all 
over in 1918 he went back—to his barracks. 

Let the soldier speak: 

“Thus the fighting went on from year to year; horror 
had taken the place of the romance of battle. Enthusiasm 
cooled off and the glorious exuberance was drowned in 
the agony of death. A time came when each man had to 
struggle between the urge of self-preservation and the 
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call of duty. By the winter of 1915 this struggle was over 
with me. In the early days I had joined in the attack with 
cheers and laughter; now I was calm and determined. 
The young volunteer had grown into an old soldier. 
The change went on throughout the army. The per- 
petual fighting aged and hardened it, and broke any who 
could not stand up against the storm.” 

Hitler was a regimental runner, keeping contact 
between the actual firing-step and Front Headquarters. 
It is a job that calls for some resource as well as solitary 
courage. He was mentioned in dispatches, twice wounded, 
twice decorated with the Iron Cross (1st and 2nd class) 
as well as other medals for bravery. This is a fine record 
for a lance-corporal. 

To Tom Delmer, Daily Express war correspondent, 
he told an amusing story of how he got his rst class 
Iron Cross. It was in June 1918 that he was sent to make 
contact with a German raiding party that had seized a 
village near Soissons. Under heavy shell fire he stumbled 
on to the edge of a crater. It was full of enemy troops. 
He could not go back. “Come out,” he roared, and gave 
orders over his shoulders to pretended followers. Hitler 
covered the leader with his revolver. One by one they 
emerged with their hands up. There were sixteen! 
With mixed triumph and terror Hitler marched them 
to the German lines. “Were they English?” asked 
Delmer. “Good God no! French, of course!’ A story 
that will not be found in the present Nazi propaganda 
of “collaboration” with Vichy France. 

Tt was in the trenches that Hitler met his first English- 
man and also got his first taste of British propaganda. 
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The first result was bitter disillusionment—with the 
German propaganda. The soldiers had been taught to 
laugh at the contemptuous cartoons of Scotsmen which 
appeared in the German comic papers. When they first 
met the furious rush of the kilted regiments, “ladies from 
hell,” they were amazed, appalled, and angry with those 
who had deceived them. 

Hitler himself seems never to have been taken in by 
this official version of British decadence. At any rate he 
recovered from it in time to note the utter astonishment 
which spread across his comrades’ faces as it dawned 
on each man that these “Tommies” were not the creatures 
they had been told about. What a ridiculous, monstrous 
mistake, cries Hitler, ever to suppose that the English 
were “just crafty and incredibly cowardly business- 
men! Only the professors who imparted knowledge in 
pre-war Germany could have been such fools as to 
believe that Britain had built up her world empire by 
mere swindling and double-crossing P” 

Did Britain possess no great national army? What 
odds? It is not the military form of a nation’s strength that 
is important, but rather the will and resolution to make full 
use of it. Though she had no army Britain had a superb 
fleet. In any case, Britain always fought with the weapons 
best suited to gain her victory. She hired foreign mer- 
cenaries as long as they served the purpose. At other 
times she poured out the best blood of her own people 
when such a sacrifice was necessary. Always, Britain had 
the will to fight for her own hand in the game, and at 
fighting she was tenacious. Unflinching, and utterly 
ruthless. 
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Britain exacted a terrible revenge on those who had 
despised her—and duped the German people. 

All this would sound incredible, in the light of the 
propaganda which the Nazis have themselves pumped 
into the German people since 1933. How many times 
lately have we heard the gibe that England is decadent 
and fights only “to the last Frenchman”? Yet the above 
passages are taken from Mein Kampf. 

Hitler considered the British propaganda, on the 
other hand, to be excellent. Beaverbrook and Northcliffe 
were amazingly astute. They portrayed the German as a 
Hun. Thus they built up an enduring psychology of 
hate at home, of horror among neutrals, while among the 
British troops they steeled the individual soldier against 
the horrors of war, preparing him for the most frightful 
blows that could be rained upon him. Indeed, the more 
terrible the German weapons the more confirmed was 
the Tommy in the view which his Government had 
already implanted in his mind concerning the enemy. 
His faith in his leaders was strengthened; his rage against 
the villainous foe was heightened. 

How well the British understood the way to appeal 
to the idealistic side of men! cries Hitler, in frank admira- 
tion. While Germany fought for daily bread, Britain 
fought for “freedom”—not even for herself, but for 
little nations! The German propagandists had not the 
faintest conception of the nature of forces which could 
lead men to their death of their own free will. When a 
man fights only to fill his belly he quickly comes to 
the situation when he will fight—or not fight—for 
anyone who will provide that much for him. 
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But Hitler confesses that his chief praise is reserved 
for the size—and simplicity—of the lies put out by the 
British propaganda machine! A lie that is a good lie 
(that is, an effective one) is always a better lie if it is a 
whopper! The capacity of the masses for absorbing an 
idea is limited. So make it simple. And give it to them in 
black and white, no half-tones! For otherwise you miss 
the entire purpose of propaganda, which is to present a 
clear view of the situation on which the masses are 
willing to act. 

“An immense majority of people are womanlike in 
nature and outlook,” Hitler reasoned, “so that their 
thoughts and actions are governed more by emotion 
than by reason. This emotion is not a complicated affair. 
It does not differentiate much, but it is either positive or 
negative, love, or hate, truth or lies, never half one and 
half the other.” Thus the mob who will crown a man 
one day and crucify him the next are quite consistent 
with their own character. At a given moment they have 
only one idea. 

Beaverbrook and Co. realized this “with real genius.” 
No half statements which might give rise to doubts came 
out of that lie-factory ! What should we say, argued Hitler, 
if in advertising a new soap the poster gave other brands 
the credit of heing good? We should shake our heads 
over it! 

The success of every advertisement, whether in 
business or politics, is due to the continuity and con- 
sistency with which it is driven home. Throughout the 
entire war the shrewd British stuck to this principle. The 
impudence of their assertions appeared lunatic at first, 
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said Hitler, later on, unpleasant, and finally—believed. 
There are some thoughts in all this for the Ministry of 
Information in this present war. 

At any rate, at the end of four and a half years’ struggle 
revolution broke out in Germany. The battle-cries of the 
revolutionaries were the catchwords with which Beaver- 
brook’s propaganda had drenched the world. 

For Lloyd George, Hitler conceived an unbounded 
admiration. He regarded Lloyd George as a truly colossal 
and inspired liar. He recognized the indomitable will-to- 
win which flamed in the British leader and humbly 
bowed before the genius with which he transmitted it to 
the masses. 

Sitting in the trenches this most unusual lance-corporal 
read in a German Nationalist newspaper an attack on the 
British Premier on the score that his utterances were 
inaccurate and commonplace. He realized at once the 
Philistine nature of such criticism (a kind that has been 
levied against Hitler himself by the same kind of block- 
heads in Britain). Promptly Hitler sought for further 
examples of Lloyd George’s art. He got hold of a little 
book of his speeches. 

“I had to laugh out loud at the thought that a German 
quill driver failed to see the point of those psychological 
masterpieces in the way of influencing the public. The 
fellow judged the speeches solely by the impact they 
made on his blasé intellect, whereas the great British 
demagogue had been able to produce an effect on the 
whole of the British lower classes. Those speeches were 
most wonderful achievements; they showed astonishing 
insight into the mentality of the populace; their pene- 
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trative power was truly decisive. They opened the hearts 
of the people. And made them obey his will. Their very 
crudity, their simple form and language are proof of 
the Welshman’s towering political ability.” 


It was 1918. Four years of battle had rolled over the 
Western Front. Hitler, the Austrian volunteer who 
served in the ranks of the Bavarian army, was a corporal 
home on leave. The man who wrote of his years at the 
front “With pride and sorrow I think of the greatest 
and most unforgettable part of my life on earth,” saw 
now with bitter shame the decay of the rear. He heard 
German soldiers boast of cowardice and scrimshanking. 
For the second time nausea overcame him. The hateful 
thing, the “betrayal of the German race,” was engulfing 
him, and he could do nothing to stop it. The black, 
rotting pestilence crept forward into the trenches. 

On the night of October 13th, Hitler’s unit came under 
the drum-fire of British gas shells in front of Ypres. Near 
midnight a number of his comrades dropped out—some 
for ever. Pain scorched Hitler’s eyes. About seven o’clock 
he tottered rearwards, blinded, reporting himself for the 
last time in the war. Darkness fell on him. During many 
days Hitler dwelt in night. 

Then one morning sailors arrived in lorries calling on 
all to revolt. Cried Hitler scornfully, “A. few Jewboys 
were the leaders in the struggle for the ‘freedom, beauty 
and dignity’ of our national life. Not one of them had 
ever been to the front. Through the medium of a hospital 
for venereal diseases these three Orientals had been sent 
here.” 
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Ten days of agony and humiliation, and then the old 
pastor came to the hospital to tell the whole terrible 
story. All was over. The Kaiser was in flight. The army 
was in rout. Four years of sacrifice, privation, starvation, 
thirst and wounds, of duty done, of the death of two 
million Germans, all vain, all useless. “I blushed with 
burning rage and shame. What was the pain in my eyes 
in comparison with this misery? Hatred rose in my 
heart. I saw the abominable, depraved criminals who had 
delivered Germany to this! With Jews there is no 
bargaining-—there is merely the hard ‘Either—or.’ 

“I resolved to become a politician.” 


The Hitler Legend is that the “Unknown Soldier of 
the World War” came back to betrayed, broken, humili- 
ated Germany, found her a prey to Communism, foreign 
occupation, Jewish exploitation; that with a handful of 
comrades he dedicated himself to the rebirth of his 
country, and that then he set out against the Red hordes 
(who were backed by the Socialist Government troops 
and police) to win the freedom of the streets for the 
brownshirt battalions. 

Only part of the story is true. Revolution swept 
Germany. The kings and princelings hurried in igno- 
minious procession after the Emperor. Ludendorff also 
quit, in blue glasses. A Republic was proclaimed and 
in Berlin a Socialist Government was set up to be its 
guardian. The starved and exhausted middle classes 
accepted the event. Almost at once the Communists 
(cloaked as the Spartacist League) rose and tried to carry 
through a second, and really Red, revolution. 
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Ebert and Noske, the Socialist leaders, called in the 
Reichswehr and armed the ex-officers to shoot down 
the rising. 

The old army of Potsdam were only too happy to 
do it. 

In April “workers’ and soldiers’ committees” rose 
under Kurt Eisner in Bavaria and set up a local Soviet 
State. Berlin sent its victorious Pink Guard down there 
to smash it. Before they could arrive the Bavarian 
Nationalists themselves had wiped out their brief rulers, 
exacting fearful vengeance for the Red terror. A Con- 
servative (Catholic) régime was then established in 
Munich. 

Hither came Hitler to rejoin his unit, his eyes restored. 
He was sent to the reserve battalion. In those days it was 
thought extremely important to give the troops “‘political 
instruction.” At one of these gatherings the lecturer 
declared that it was just as true to say that the bicyclists 
had lost the war as to blame the Jews. Why the bicyclists? 
Well, why the Jews? 

Hitler asked leave to speak. As usual it turned out to 
be a tirade. As a soldier he had seen something of the 
Jews while the war was on. He had gone home wounded 
from the front and found the offices chock full of Jews. 
Almost every clerk was a Jew, and almost every Jew 
a clerk. “I was amazed at this mass of combatants of 
the chosen race, and could not help comparing it with 
the sparseness with which they were represented in the 
trenches.” 

It is on military record that hundreds of thousands of 
Jews fought for Germany in the Great War. Their 
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deaths, wounds, promotions, and decorations for valour 
stand honourably. But Bavaria 1919 was not the place 
for statistics or debate. Lance-Corporal Hitler was 
appointed a “political instructor,’ which involved 
making “political inquiries” in the town. In other words 
a bit of secret police work. 

In the course of these duties Hitler attended, as 
detective, the meeting of the “German Workers’ Party,” 
grandiose designation of a group of six, one of a thousand 
splinters of political opinion in that distracted Germany. 
The meeting took place in the back room of a beer hall. 

It was pretty tame and detective Hitler was about to 
depart when a certain “professor” arose to speak. He 
advocated the secession of Bavaria from the German 
Reich, arguing that then Bavaria-Austria could be 
created and a better peace secured from the Allies. 

Thereupon “the detective” leapt to his feet and lashed 
the unfortunate orator so savagely that “the chairman 
ran out of the building like a drenched poodle before I 
had done.” The committee asked him to join. 

They were an odd bunch. There was the chairman, 
locksmith Anton Drexler, who had the idea of bringing 
the workers back from the Socialist fold to Nationalism. 
Hitler’s own immediate political programme at this time 
was summed up in his oft-repeated phrase, ““There’ll be 
no peace in the land until a body is hanging on every 
lamp-post.” 

Then there was Dietrich Eckhart, pot-bellied poet and 
dramatist, who wanted a middle-class party with a Leader. 
He contributed a great deal of old Germanic myth and 
romance, and also the watchword of “Germany ! Awake!” 
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Gottfred Feder was an engineer from Bamberg. Also 
inventor. Before the war he had invented a concrete ship 
which was launched in the Main and promptly sank. He 
now invented the idea of dividing capital into two parts 
—industrial capital,” which was vital for greasing the 
wheels of German industry, and “finance capital,” which 
was only for greasing the palms of moneylenders. The 
Christians had the industrial capital, the Jews the finance 
capital. Very handy theory for an anti-Semite. Hitler 
snatched it up. 

But join the Party? This did not entirely suit Hitler, 
who wanted no ready-made party but one of his own. 
Curiosity, and the prospect of anyway picking up a few 
more ideas, was too strong. He attended the next meeting 
and as he sat there he reasoned: This absurd little group 
may be the start after all. The smaller the thing now the 
sooner it can be whipped into shape. It is still possible 
to fix its character, aim, and method. The older parties 
are too big, too rigid. 

Two days more of agonized meditation and fierce 
heart-searching, and Hitler was ready. They sent him a 
ticket “Number Seven,” and the Nazi Party was born. 
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Hitler Discovers His Voice 


EVEN unknown men sitting round a lamp in a 

beer parlour, going to seize an empire! All over 
Germany in 1919 this scene was multiplied ten thousand 
times. But behind these seven, with a couple of ideas not 
new, was the possible interest of the strongest single 
force in the Reich—the Reichswehr. 

The Reichswehr had sent their “political officer” out 
for exactly this purpose—to find a civilian movement 
that would harness the masses to the rebuilding of the 
German armed forces. Hitler grasped the situation in a 
flash. He also resolved to create and control the move- 
ment—and to go just as far with the Reichswehr as it 
suited ! 

For Hitler had not the slightest intention of supplying 
Junker officers with a popular national backing and then 
being curtly dismissed to the servants’ quarters for his 
pains. As a soldier he had cleaned their boots in the war, 
but he did not propose to polish them for the rest of the 
peace. 

So far, of course, nobody had ever heard of Hitler, 
his comrades or the “German Workers’ Party.’ They 
tried desperately once a month, and then once a fortnight, 
to hold a meeting. The invitations were typed out by 
A. Hitler. He tells how he delivered eighty of them 
round the town. The party then sat back and waited for 
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the crowds to appear. After putting off the opening for 
an hour the chairman was obliged to start proceedings. 
The audience consisted of the original seven members. 
“We poor devils subscribed what we had,” says Hitler, 
and they advertised in the newspapers. This time one 
hundred and eleven turned up. Hitler spoke second. He 
proved to himself what he had instinctively believed— 
that he could speak. After half an hour the audience were 
cheering. Better, they subscribed three hundred marks. 
The advance on the citadel had begun. 

Before long Hitler had taken over the duties of 
secretary and organizer. Before much longer he had 
annexed the office of chairman. He did it because he 
lived every moment of his waking life for this business 
alone. Food and sleep were a matter of indiflerence, even 
contempt. He felt the same sentiment towards most of 
his colleagues, vague, woolly, hesitant. 

Still more did he scorn those who offered help as 
“silent sympathizers.” What scum! Hitler meant to be 
violent, for only by counter-violence could be overcome 
the violence of the enemy. Why, if a man sees evil he 
must stand up and work openly for its cure, not work 
“silently!” If he fails in this he is a weakling, cowardly 
or lazy, or merely incapable, in any case despicable. But 
there you are, that is how “silent workers” always react, 
as though they knew God knows what. “Every agitator 
with the guts to stand up to his opponents in the tavern and 
defend his views boldly does more than a thousand of such 
sneaking, insidious hypocrites!” 

So out on to the streets! One year after Hitler took 
over the management of the German Workers’ Party the 
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first mass meeting was held. Naturally the name in- 
furiated the Marxists, who claimed that they alone could 
speak for the workers. So Hitler further improved on 
matters, renaming it the National-Socialist German 
Workers’ Party. 

He discovered his voice, he developed his talent. “Fill 
their minds with one resounding idea,” he said, “so that 
there’s no room for anything else!” The idea must be 
simple and the slogan constant. Thus, who was the cause 
of all the trouble that had fallen on the German people? 
“The class enemy!” bawled the Communist, but that 
required explanation. “The Jew!” bawled the Nazi. 
Everyone knew the Jew. 

Hitler borrowed the words National-Socialism from 
pre-war Austria, together with the greeting “Heil!” The 
Nazi salute he stole from Mussolini. The swastika came 
from Finland, the Nazi cap from the Norwegian ski dress. 
He designed the Nazi flags and standards, chose the red, 
black and white colours (the old Imperial colours of 
Sedan, Tannenberg and Flanders). He did everything he 
could to provoke his enemies, used their slogans with 
the slightest adaptation, broke up their meetings, thrashed 
their speakers, flung them out of his own meetings, 
paraded the streets with banners and bands, plastered the 
town with insulting and infuriating posters, stirred up all 
the hates and united them by incomparable demagogy in 
one huge fist. 

The mass meeting was Hitler’s weapon. He was the 
genius-agitator, who saw that the spoken word far out- 
stripped the written propaganda. The orator could get at 
his crowd. He could shift, adapt, develop, point his 
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arguments in accordance with their mood. And he could 
receive back from them the great waves of mass emotion 
which he would subsequently re-emit. 

Hitler spoke now once a week. He thundered about 
the Jie of War Guilt, denounced Versailles, demanded 
the heads of the “criminals of November” who had 
betrayed the fighting troops, the eternal valiant steel 
helmets and signed a slave peace. “Violent methods of 
speech were found suitable, and indeed necessary.” 

Steadily he grew in power and stature as an orator, 
acquiring force and pathos, gesture and understanding. 
The audience heard always the same play, but how 
superbly did the actor vary the interpretation! And they 
drew comfort and a sense of comradeship from sitting or 
standing packed close together. They submitted them- 
selves to the magic of mass suggestion. They left the 
meeting fortified in heart, their doubts cast away. 

Haw! Haw! Did you ever attend a meeting of the 
democratic parties? Look at them, jeers Hitler. They 
resemble rather a bored card party than a gathering of 
people who have just put through a great revolution. 
They declaim—or read their clever, clever speeches, 
avoiding all vigorous expression. Here and there a feeble 
professional joke is dragged in, at which the gentlemen 
on the platform dutifully guffaw—not loudly but en- 
couragingly, with gentlemanly reserve. The whole 
audience dozes in a trance, with interruptions by some- 
body going out, or yawning. At the end the chairman 
calls for a patriotic song, and then the meeting fades out 
—that is, everyone hurries to get out, one to his beer, 
another to a café and others simply into the fresh air. 
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“Well, there was none of that for us!” says Hitler. 
“Our meetings were crammed with workers three- 
quarters of an hour before the start. They were like a 
powder cask, ready to go off at any moment with the 
match at the touch-hole!” 

They did go off. The first hour of any Hitler meeting 
was a free fight. The stewards began to drill and march. 
The Storm-troops were born. Round and round the 
streets in lorries they rushed, throwing out inflammatory 
pamphlets. The meetings swelled. Hitler revelled in the 
battle. 

He tells in Mein Kampf of the first tremendous 
meeting held in the great Circus Krone at Munich. Long 
in advance he knew the place was to be broken up. 
He prepared. Forty-six of the strong-arm squad were 
mustered. After an hour the signal came from the 
enemy. They rushed upon the platform. Like wolves 
the Storm-troopers flung themselves back on the 
attackers. Bottles flew, pint-pots, chair legs, stones 
like howitzer shells. Glasses shattered. Revolvers 
cracked. After half an hour the hall was cleared—of 
the enemy. 

Hitler continued his speech. At the very end an 
excited police-inspector rushed up. “The meeting is 
closed,” he roared. 

Hitler sat down and laughed. 

The party grew. The Reichswehr recognized its 
worth. When the Kapp Putsch was attempted in Berlin 
in 1920 it was broken by the general strike of the 
trade unions. But in Munich the Reichswehr were able to 
instal von Kahr as practically their nominee dictator over 
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Bavaria, because the Storm-troopers held the streets 
there. 

General von Epp put up the money for Hitler to buy 
the newspaper Beobachter. Hitler by this time was out 
of the army, but very much in touch with the generals. 
When the French entered the Ruhr in January 1923, the 
generals were glad to borrow his Storm-troopers for the 
undeclared guerrilla war which Germany waged against 
the invaders. 

Hitler, already a notable figure in Bavaria, began to 
go out in society, making friends with the big Munich 
families, notably the Wagners and the Hanfstangels. He 
did not behave very well, being ludicrously self-con- 
scious, but for his purposes he did quite effectively. He 
had a few simple rules for social success: 

(1) Arrive late. Everybody notices you. 

(2) Say nothing. At least you’re agreeable then. 

(3) Suddenly start gabbling at the top of your voice, 
so that everyone has to listen to you. 

(4) Leave early and let the fools discuss you. It 
deepens the impression. 

Round Hitler in these days gathered Goering, the 
ex-flying ace, Röhm, Reichswehr staff captain, Hess, 
another ex-flying man, Strasser, another old soldier with 
sincere Socialist beliefs, and many another resolute 
veteran ready for anything. Said Rohm: “I divide men 
into two classes—those who raise revolts and those who 
don’t. There’s no denying the latter sort predominate.” 
But not in the Hitler ranks. 

The orator continued to lash the Jews, the Marxists, 
the Capitalists, the French. He lumped them all together, 
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so that every one of his hearers enjoyed the satisfaction 
of crucifying his own particular devil. What a diabolic- 
ally clever trick, establishing Hitler’s title to be the 
supreme mob-master of all history ! And his technique was 
as devastating as his idea. He appealed to hatred, envy, 
ignorance, vanity, patriotism, idealism. He raked the 
embers of every man’s soul, stirring them into blaze. 

As the year 1923 advanced it became plain that 
Hitler’s fires were drawing perilously close to the 
powder magazines. 
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Chapter VI 


The Beer Hall Putsch 


Te French were in the Ruhr. Sullenly the Germans 
waged a guerrilla war, such as Sinn Fein had just 
carried out against the British in Ireland and as the 
Czechs are practising against the Germans in the Pro- 
tectorate of Bohemia now. 

The British had retaliated by putting the Black-and- 
Tans into Ireland. The French put the Blacks into 
Germany. The land seethed under the insult of Negro 
troops. General strike paralysed the Ruhr. Chaos spread 
over the entire Reich. 

The mark broke loose from all moorings. The printing 
presses poured out million-mark notes day and night. 
They were still too slow. The words one billion were 
stamped in red across the milliard mark notes—a kind 
of stop press edition. i 

Down in Munich Hitler thundered: “The Ruhr war 
is a marauding expedition of the Jewish Bourse Dictator- 
ship against the German people!” As for the French and 
their black janissaries: “An enemy like this cannot be 
prayed to death, nor yet worked to death, still less idled 
to death! We must have weapons !”” 


Now began the tortuous intrigue which was to lead 
to the Beer Hall rising. The Reichswehr generals had 
made use of Hitler’s Storm-troops. They armed and 
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trained them for service against the French. But the 
Reichswehr kept strict control of the weapons. They did 
not trust Hitler. 

Nor did the civil authority. In January the Bavarian 
Home Secretary forbade the Nazi Party Conference, 
fearing that Hitler would organize a putsch. At this, 
Hitler leapt to his feet and shouted, “Herr Minister, I 
give you my word of honour that never in my life will I 
make a putsch! Never in my life!” He then wept and 
fell on his knees and guaranteed no trouble. In the end 
the conference was permitted. 

May Day came round, and Hitler demanded the 
weapons his Brownshirts had drilled with “just for one 
day, to clean up the red scum.” Von Lossow, the Reichs- 
wehr commander, had given him a vague promise, but 
now refused. Hitler ordered the Brownshirts to take 
the weapons from the barracks. When they did so, under 
Captain Rohm’s energetic leadership, regular troops 
promptly surrounded and disarmed them. Hitler foamed, 
but could do nothing about it. 

By September storm blew up all over Germany. It 
looked like civil war. The Communists prepared for Red 
days. At Hamburg they opened fire and were only 
suppressed in three days’ street fighting. In Bavaria, 
something like a Dictator Triumvirate was set up. The 
three were Herr von Kahr, State Commissioner, General 
von Lossow, Reichswehr Commander, and Colonel 
Seisser, Police Chief. 

Everywhere now in Nationalist circles there was talk 
of marching on Berlin. The only doubt was: What would 
the Reichswehr in Berlin do? Would they stay loyal to 
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the Republican Government? Or join the counter- 
revolution, where their heart really lay? 

Hitler had it all weighed up. They must start the 
military revolution from Bavaria. How would the 
Prussian generals take that? “Easy. We will put Luden- 
dorff in command, the hero of the world war! German 
troops will never fire on Ludendorff!” 

General von Lossow was almost persuaded. “Only 
give me a 51 per cent probability of success and I will 
march.” But von Kahr received news from the north 
which made him hesitate. 

Hitler resolved to force a show-down. 


Herr von Kahr, State Commissioner, patted his 
stomach and beamed on his audience. He had 3,000 
of them there in the big beer hall, solid, decent 
citizens, come to witness him lash the Reds—with his 
tongue. 

Hitler also put on his Sunday best that evening. Over 
the top of it he put a long frock-coat with the Iron Cross 
on the breast, and in the pocket of the coat he put a gun. 
He drove to the beer hall. 

At the door he met half a dozen lorry loads of Storm- 
troopers. They jumped down and brought a couple of 
machine-guns into the entrance. Hitler stamped into the 
hall, leapt on to a table and fired two shots into the 
ceiling. Uproar broke out. He rushed towards the 
platform, followed by Goering and Graf, his bodyguard, 
and, mounting it, yelled: 

“The National Revolution has begun! This hall is 


covered by 600 heavily armed men. Unless there is silence at 
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once there will be a machine-gun in the gallery! The Bavarian 
Government is deposed! The German National Govern- 
ment is deposed! The barracks of the Reichswehr and the 
police are occupied. Reichswehr and police are already 
advancing under the swastika flags!” 

Then, turning to von Kahr, who watched open- 
mouthed, and to General von Lossow and Colonel 
Seisser, who stood near, he ordered them to follow him 
to a side room. Meantime, Goering took charge. The 
machine-gun was set up. “You are quite all right so long 
as you keep quiet,” said he. “And, after all, you have your 
beer!” 

In the side room Hitler began. “Nobody leaves the 
room alive without my leave!’ He then announced that 
a new Bavarian Government had been set up. ““Regent— 
von Kahr! Also a new German National Government. 
Head—Hitler! Army—Ludendorff! War Office—von 
Lossow! Police—Seisser !”” 

Getting no answer he threatened death to deserters 
and, for the first time, suicide for himself. “I have four 
shots left, three for my colleagues if they desert me, one 
for myself!’ He put the pistol to his forehead. “Unless 
I am victorious to-morrow I shall be dead !” 

He then turned to Graf and bawled, “Bring me a 
quart of beer!” His throat was dry. Von Seisser re- 
proached him for making a putsch after promising he 
would not. “Forgive me,” said Hitler. “It is for the sake 
of the Fatherland!” 

Next, Ludendorff arrived. He had been fetched and 
was very vague about the whole affair and not best 
pleased to find Hitler self-nominated as No. 1. However, 
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they were apparently all in it, so better make the best of 
the job. The lot of them shook hands on it. 

Hitler rushed back to the beer hall, radiantly happy, 
and harangued the crowd. “J now fulfil the vow I made 
five years ago as a blind cripple in the army hospital— 
never to rest until the November criminals (the Government) 
had been overthrown and Germany could again arise, great, 
free and splendid! Amen!” The others spoke less rap- 
turously. The crowd streamed out, and the new “Pro- 
visional Government of Germany” went home for the 
night. 

What had happened? About a thousand Brownshirts 
ranged the streets, though others were coming in from 
the country. Neither Reichswehr nor police had joined 
Hitler. The Junker generals could not overcome their 
dislike and distrust of the Austrian agitator. Moreover, 
news came through that the Berlin Government had 
vested supreme power in General von Sceckt, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Reichswehr, to suppress the 
rising. 

The Bavarian Triumvirate promptly deserted the new 
“Provisional Government.” When Hitler and Luden- 
dorff sent envoys to the infantry barracks to collect their 
“colleagues” the envoys were arrested. The “colleagues” 
did more. By proclamation they disowned the whole 
plan, “‘extorted at pistol point.” The Nazi Party was 
outlawed. 

By dawn it was plain that the insurgents would have 
to fight. 


Hitler decided to appeal to Caesar—the people of 
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Munich. Surely the Reichswehr would not shoot if the 
people were behind the rising? And if Ludendorff 
marched at the head! 

Four thousand strong, the procession of Brownshirts 
and sympathizers set out to “show the flag.” In the front 
rank marched Hitler, Ludendorff and three other Nazi 
leaders. The general wore his medals—pinned on a frock- 
coat! In the second rank Goering marched. The armed 
units brought up the rear. It was realized that a clash 
would be fatal. 

At the Isar Bridge stood the police guard, carbines 
at the ready. Would they shoot? Goering stepped 
forward. “The first one of ours that falls the hostages 
we hold will be shot!”? The carbines were lowered. The 
procession passed on. 

Up into the inner city, where Jew-baiter Julius 
Streicher was tub-thumping outside the town hall. He 
joined it, stepping into the second rank. On to the 
Cenotaph on the wide Odeon platz. Troops and police 
barred the way. 

Nobody knows how it began. There was a shout, a 
challenge—and a shot! Then the steady volleys of 
disciplined riflemen. The marching ranks went down 
like autumn corn. The next man to Hitler fell with a 
bullet between his eyes. Perhaps he dragged down 
Hitler (their arms were linked). Perhaps the corporal of 
the Great War flung himself to the ground like an old 
soldier. Goering was hit, and crawled away. Ludendorff 
stalked on into the fire. The ranks parted and he passed 
through—alone. 

The astonished and demoralized procession broke and 
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fled. A few Brownshirt gunmen lay on the ground and 
fired back. Seventeen Storm-troopers were killed, a 
couple of police. 

Hitler? He disappeared. It is said he was seized by 
comrades and hustled away. Nobody has ever impugned 
his physical courage. He fled by motor-car to Uffing, a 
nearby town, where he hid in the house of his friend 
Hanfstangel. 

His shoulder was dislocated, and he was in sharp pain 
and utterly downcast. He threatened to commit suicide 
for the second time. 
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“Mein Kampf” 


Pees trial in 1924 for high treason has been 
compared with that of Dmitrov, the Bulgarian 
Communist, who was charged in 1933 with setting fire 
to the Reichstag. In one sense, nothing could be more 
absurd. 

For Dmitrov was prosecuted by a Government 
(Hitler’s) which would have given much to prove him 
guilty and send him to the block. Hitler himself was 
prosecuted by a Government which half sympathized 
with his cause and which released him long before his 
sentence was up. 

But there is this similarity—both the prisoners by 
superb artistry turned the dock into a world platform 
for expounding their own beliefs. 


On February 26, 1924, Hitler was indicted, along with 
General Ludendorff, Captain Röhm (Storm-troop Chief 
of Staff), and seven others. He had been in gaol in Lands- 
berg fortress since three days after the beer hall fiasco. 
He had thought of suicide (the third time!) by hunger 
strike. 

Hitler appeared in court as perky as ever. He had 
recovered his nerve, and well understood the whip-hand 
which he held. 

A great many-other people had committed themselves 
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in some degree or other (including the Bavarian Govern- 
ment’s former Big Three, who had deserted him at the 
last moment: State Commissioner von Kahr, Reichswehr 
General von Lossow, and Police-Colonel Seisser). Hitler 
was ready to make revelations on the lot if he was treated 
too roughly. As the three in question were already pretty 
well broken they were thrown to Hitler to maul. With 
a grin he acknowledged the sacrifice. Thereupon Hitler 
began to try the Triumvirate! 

What was their complaint against him? Everyone 
knew that he had worked closely with them before the 
rising. Hadn’t they borrowed, trained and paid his 
Brownshirts at the time of the Ruhr “war”? Hadn’t 
they also talked about a March on Berlin (though the 
wretched von Lossow had wanted to be assured of 51 
per cent probability of success)? Was their real com- 
plaint that at the decisive hour he, Hitler, was willing to 
take prime responsibility—and leadership ? 

General von Lossow alone stood up to this bold 
barrage. Hitler had said that he wanted no office—eh? 
That he desired only to be the “drummer of the Third 
Reich”? Once upon a time, maybe. But not recently, 
when he had imagined himself to be the German Musso- 
lini, the German Gambetta and the German Messiah all 
rolled up in one! Von Lossow considered Hitler’s 
abilities, in fact, to be suited exactly, and only, for a 
political drummer! He had himself been bawled at by 
Hitler for hours on end as though he were a public 
meeting. Very wearisome it was. Von Lossow then 
discussed, none too kindly, the “brutal Hitler” and the 
“sentimental Hitler.” 
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Hitler’s turn came when the general recalled Colonel 
Seisser’s reproach to Hitler in the beer hall for making 
his armed rising (after swearing that he never would) 
when Hitler had said, “Forgive me, but it is for the sake 
of the Fatherland.” 

“Was that the brutal Hitler or the sentimental Hitler?” 
Hitler interrupted sarcastically. 

“Neither !”? snapped von Lossow. “The Hitler with a 
bad conscience!” 

“As to that,” sneered Hitler, “the only one who 
broke his word of honour was General von Lossow. On 
May 1st” (when von Lossow had refused to carry out 
a vague guid pro quo to lend Hitler arms to beat up the 
Communists). 

“Loud and continued disorder” broke out in the 
court, in the midst of which the general stamped out and 
slammed the door. Hitler’s sneering laugh followed him 
down the corridor and out of public life. 

Hitler dominated the court. He made four-hour 
speeches from the dock, evoking general cheers. He did 
not make the mistake of Ludendorff, who launched a 
frontal attack on the Catholic Church. Hitler was 
seeking future allies; he confined himself to the Marxists, 
Jews and French oppressors. He modified his diatribes 
against the capitalists. He even forgave the police for 
shooting down his rising. 

“T believe that the hour will come when the masses, who 
today hold up the swastika flag in the streets, will unite 
with those who fired on us on November 9th. The army that 
we have built grows from day to day, from hour to hour, 
more rapidly.” 
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From the dock he then indicted his enemies. “I accuse 
Ebert (the President of the Republic), Scheidemann and 
company of high treason. I accuse them because they have 
brought ruin on seventy million souls. . . .” He laughed 
at the sentence that was to be laid on him. “Declare us a 
thousand times guilty, the god of eternal justice in 
history will scornfully tear up the pleas of the prosecution 
and the judgment of the court: for they will find us 
innocent.” 

Hitler could afford to laugh. The court sent him down 
for five years, the lowest penalty for high treason. The 
court might order, at discretion, an earlier release. 
Ludendorff was acquitted. He said bitterly: “I consider 
it a disgrace to the uniform and decorations that I 
wear.” 

Hitler returned to his prison in Landsberg fortress. 


The popular hero—for he was something like it— 
was lodged in a large sunny room on the first floor of 
this model prison-house. It commanded a wide prospect 
and was comfortably furnished with bed, chair, cabinet 
and large writing-table. 

In the evening Hitler was allowed to talk with his 
fellow prisoners. Visitors called frequently, bringing 
gifts, so many that he distributed them among his 
warders. After a month the privileged prisoner could 
walk for two hours a day outside the fortess walls. 
His food was the same as that of the Governor’s staff. 

The spring days did not regenerate him. He con- 
tinued morose. Inactivity was boredom to this funda- 
mentally lazy man. The mood of frustration returned, 
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and weighed on him. Hess, who was gaoled with him, 
pressed a new diversion on the thwarted artist, architect, 
soldier and politician. Let him turn author, perhaps 
prophet, giving the world his testament! 

Hitler awoke from his trance. The story of his life 
(he was thirty-five) and struggle, Mein Kampf! A type- 
writer was installed, he began to dictate (this prisoner 
had his secretary !). Long into the Bavarian summer nights 
the light burned in his room and the keys clicked over 
the book that was to be in coming years the best-seller 
in the world. Like Napoleon in exile on Elba, Hitler had 
already begun to build the Legend of the Lost Leader— 
with a view to his early rediscovery and re-employment. 
Mein Kampf is full of glosses. 

The book is mixed bombast and shrewd ideas buried 
deep under layers of nonsense. It repeats a few central 
propositions over and over again, in accordance with 
the Hitler practice of “ramming it home.” It is a spoken, 
not a written book. In its first nine years it sold only 
twenty-five thousand copies; not until the author became 
Chancellor of the Reich did it soar into the million sale. 
The student of Hitlerism should be eternally grateful 
that it was written, for here is the authentic self-portrait 
of Hitler, warts (involuntarily included) and all. 

We have already quoted considerably from this extra- 
ordinary book, for it was entwined with its author’s 
own life long before it became the political bible of a 
great nation. 

Hitler had already, on February 25, 1920, four years 
before he set out on Mein Kampf, laid down the twenty- 
five points of the Nazi Party programme. By the con- 
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stitution of the party this programme was solemnly 
declared to be unalterable. 
Here they are: 


(i) “There must be a union of all Germans to 
form a Great Germany.” 
(ii) Abolition of the peace treaties of Versailles and 
St. Germain. 
(iii) Land for the nourishment of our people and 
for colonizing our superfluous population. 
(iv) None but those of German blood, whatever 
their creed, may be members of the nation. So 
no Jew may be a member of the nation. 
(v) Anyone who is not a citizen of the State may 
live in Germany only as a guest. 
(vi) The right of voting on the State’s government 
to be enjoyed by the citizens of the State alone. 
(vii) and (viii) If it is not possible to feed the entire 
population, foreign nationals must be excluded 
from the Reich and all non-German immigra- 
tion must be prevented. 
(ix) All citizens shall be equal in rights and duties. 
(x) Every citizen to work with his mind or his 
body within the frame of the community and 
for the general good. 
(xi) Abolition of unearned income. 
(xii) Confiscation of all war profits. 
(xiii) Nationalization of Trusts. 
(xiv) Profits from wholesale trade shall be shared. 
(xv) Increased old age pensions and provision 
schemes. 
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(xvi) Nationalization of chain stores. 
(xvii) No interest on land loans; no speculation in 
land. 
(xviii) Death for profiteers and usurers, Jew or Aryan. 
(xix) German law instead of Roman. 
(xx) Nationalized education to mould the child up 
to the age of manhood. 
(xxi) Higher State health standards. 
(xxii) No paid army but national conscription. 
(xxiii) Clean up the Press. 
(xxiv) Religious liberty, in so far as the sects do not 
imperil the State. 
(xxv) A strong central government over the entire 
Reich. 
“The leaders of the party swear to go straightforward 
if necessary to sacrifice their lives—in securing fulfilment 
of the foregoing points.” 


Of course this programme does not cover all con- 
tingencies, nor can it exactly square with all realities. 
But Hitler claims that in Mein Kampf he is creating a 
faith, not making out a grocer’s list. The sublime truths 
of the Nazi creed are all there, and there’s no more 
reason for the party to change its policy from day to day 
than there is for the Roman Catholic Church to vary its 
litany to square with every alleged scientific discovery. 
Actually, the Nazis have realized a considerable part of 
their manifesto. 

As for the rest of Mein Kampf, besides its sparse 
autobiographical detail, it ranges for eight hundred pages 
over the Jews, the Catholics, Christianity, Communism, 
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Capitalism, the trade unions, women, marriage, sport, 
education, war, the Czechs, France, Russia and Britain. 

On all these subjects, Hitler’s thoughts converge on 
a single point: How to build a mighty Germanic Reich, 
based on blood and soil, firmly governed by a single 
will, and sustained by an aristocracy of Nazi supermen 
and women. 

One race! One Reich! One leader! Where does that 
trilogy of ideas carry? National-Socialism, says Hitler, 
must be accorded the right to rivet its principles upon 
the entire Germanic people. Just as the Church does not 
feel itself bound to pay heed to political frontiers, so 
National-Socialism must sweep wheresoever it will. 

For National-Socialism is more than a great idea, it 
is a colossal Thing—it is flesh and bone and blood. To 
this terrific political myth Hitler added two deadly 
political tools. (i) The art of lumping all your enemies 
together in theory for the purpose of erecting a single, 
monstrous bogy of all your followers’ fears. (ii) The 
art of dividing your enemies in practice in order to 
defeat them in detail. 

All through the summer days and autumn of 1924, 
Hitler marched up and down, talking, arguing, ranting. 
Mein Kampf is after all only a Hitler speech without a 
time limit. Hess wrote, wrote, wrote, never interrupting 
a word to check or divert the torrent. The curious thing 
is that not a word did Hitler say of the intrigues and 
doings which had landed him in Landsberg. “J shall not 
here attempt to describe the events which led to and decided 
those of November 1923; because T do not think it will be 
of any profit for the future, and because there is really no 
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point in tearing open wounds which are still hardly scabbed 
over, or in talking of guilt in the case of persons who all, 
perhaps, clung to their nation with equal love with the depth 
of their hearts, but merely missed the common road or failed 
to agree regarding it.” 

Here, indeed, is a new Hitler. “Quiet and sensible, 
sober, industrious, modest,” said the official report. 
Hitler wanted to get out. The party was slipping from 
his control. “It will take me five years to straighten 
things out,” he said to Hess. 

The same forces which had worked for his easy 
sentence now operated to curtail it. On December 20, 
1924, while they were fixing up a Christmas tree in his 
“cell” the order arrived to release him. 

Wearing the old trench coat of the blood-and-thunder 
days of the Munich streets he took his leave. At the gate 
the Governor shook his hand. He added, “Herr Hitler, 
I also am a National Socialist.” 
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Racing Against the Clock 


Hue grew great on misery. While he de- 
nounced the harsh Treaty of Versailles, lashed 
the greed of Jewish capitalists and the aey of 
Jewish Communists, cried out against brutal insolence of 
Negro soldiery on German soil, cursed the dumb horror 
of mass unemployment and promised the prospect of 
sunlit days—Hitler thrived. 

When the French retired baffled from the Ruhr (and 
later from the Rhine), when Liberal and Tory Govern- 
ments regained the power from the Socialists in Red 
Berlin, when the mark was stabilized and American 
investment poured back gold into German industry— 
Hitler sank. 

The Nazi Party, which had secured a fifth of all the 
seats in the Bavarian Diet, and had thirty-two members 
in the German Reichstag, began to dwindle as swiftly as 
it had arisen. The general election brought the M.P.s 
down to fourteen, the Bavarian local group was quartered. 
Discontent and sullen insubordination spread through 
the party ranks. From his Landsberg gaol Hitler threat- 
ened, resigned in vain. Gaping rifts appeared throughout 
the entire movement. 

Hitler sulked, swore, screamed. But he kept his head. 
The fire pours forth from the mouth of this extraordinary 
man. The brain remains ice. 
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Straight from gaol he hurried to the new Bavarian 
Catholic Prime Minister, offered to support his Govern- 
ment “against the Reds.” The reception was cool. 

Hitler made off for the Diet, rushed into the party 
mecting there and abused everybody. He then declared 
the party dissolved. A new party would be immediately 
started—and every member would take a personal oath 
of loyalty towards him. Bitterly as many resented his 
bullying all knew that without Hitler the Hitler Party 
simply did not exist. They surrendered. 

Down to the beer hall, where his own biggest fiasco 
had been staged. The monumental magnificent impu- 
dence of the fellow! His sense of psychology was right 
once more. Four thousand people crammed the place. 
When Hitler walked in they shrieked for joy, jumped on 
the tables and wept. 

He shouted, “All feuds must end! The past must be 
the past! Henceforth we march over the enemy’s corpse, 
or he over ours!” Julius Streicher held out his hand to 
Feder, whom he heartily hated; Esser embraced Frick, 
whom he would happily have murdered. A sea of slush 
engulfed the whole gathering. Hitler displayed superb 
mastery of men. In that hour and from that hour onward 
he was called Fuchrer, Leader. 

He needed every inch of his towering political ability 
to keep his head above water for the next six years. 
Hitler was nearly submerged by Prosperity. Not until 
the world passed into the gigantic slump of the ’thirties 
and unemployment in Germany increased to seven 
millions did he establish his situation firmly. 

He quarrelled with Captain Röhm, who still wanted 
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to march and drill and arm the Storm-troopers as a 
reserve army to reinforce the Reichswehr-—or possibly 
a rival army to coerce the Reichswehr. Hitler had had 
enough of trying to snatch power by arbitrary methods. 
His plan henceforth was to gain power by legal steps 
and apply the big stick afterwards. 

Rohm, tough, tubby, scarred, the restless mercenary 
who might have stepped from the bloody pages of the 
Thirty Years War, went off to train Bolivia’s army to 
fight in the swamps of El Chaco. Goebbels, pale, club- 
footed, envious playwright, entered the Nazi ranks and 
rapidly rose to dominate the Berlin beer halls with his 
viperous tongue. It was the epoch of the propagandist, 
the gunman’s turn would come again. 

The Movement halted. At the party congress in 1926 
Hitler reviewed a beggarly five thousand Brownshirts. 
The genius of the photographer Hoffmann presented it 
as a mighty host. In the north Gregor Strasser won new 
territory for the Nazis, but it was more a Strasser- 
Goebbels fief than a Hitler one. They spouted pure 
Socialism. 

And there is a great deal of “Socialism” in National- 
Socialism, a fact which escaped the notice of our pro- 
Nazi social set in Mayfair and the City—until the impact 
of the “Nationalism” struck them in 1939 with the force 
of a comet. They may walk in anti-Nazi sackcloth to- 
day—though most of them have got into imposing 
uniforms—but during the vital years of Hitler’s climb to 
power in Europe these political suckers assured the public 
that Hitler was the St. George of the Red Dragon. 

In Mein Kampf itself half of the twenty-five points are 
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so radical that they would turn grey the hair of the 
British Labour Party leaders. And in the same pages, 
apparently unread by our aristocratic former friends of 
Germany, are set forth, for all to read, sentiments that 
have brought cheering to their feet millions of workers, 
and hundreds of thousands of ex-Socialists and Com- 
munists. Here are the drum notes: 

“The National-Socialist State recognizes no class 
distinction. There will be no class war in the Nazi Reich, 
because there is no aristocracy and no proletariat! Every 
German has the same rights—and the same duties! The 
leaders do not come from the thin layer of ‘the cream of 
society.’ They come from the deep mass of the nation 
itself. Down with the finance-Capitalists! Down with 
the bank-usurers ! Smash the thraldom of interest!” 

You can hear the bay of the mob. 

True, Hitler added to this incitement to hatred the 
charge that the worst exploiters were Jewish Capitalists. 
It only heightened the explosive power of the mixture. 

Nor had this amazing demagogue the least difficulty 
in reconciling the contradiction of the Jew Capitalist 
who grinds down his employees with the Jew agitator 
who incites them to rise up. “It is quite easy for the Jew 
to come out against himself. ‘Against himself,’ of course, 
is only a figurative expression, for the Great Master of 
Lies knows very well how to emerge with apparently 
clean hands, and burden others with the blame. Since he 
has the impudence to lead the masses in person, it never 
occurs to the latter that this is the most infamous betrayal 
of all time.” 


Thus boldly Hitler marched up against the “Jew- 
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controlled-Socialist-trade-union-bureaucracy.” (Imagine 
that in German!) The Nazi onslaught took the line that 
the Reds were a gigantic fraud—and hand in hand with 
that other fraud, the Capitalist exploiter ! For the purpose 
of unmasking this villainy (and also of soothing some of 
his own somewhat nervous industrial supporters), Hitler 
dilated on the two kinds of capital, one of which is the 
outcome of creative labour, the other which owes its 
existence to speculation. This “second capital” enabled 
Hitler to thunder against the Stock Exchange manipu- 
Jators and international usurers as opposed to the “good” 
Capitalists, for every Capitalist is quite sure that he at 
any rate is fulfilling a good and useful function, on the 
same principle that Christians go to church to hear the 
preacher denounce the sins of their neighbours. 

The Socialism that Strasser and Goebbels had begun 
to expound, however, passed far beyond this ingenious 
Hitlerian brand. It was damnably like the real stuff! 

The Fuehrer was determined to bust up that partner- 
ship. It brought in the crowds to the cheap seats but not 
the Best People who should fill the stalls. And the Hitler 
Party was desperately hard up. At the next congress he 
attacked the Left wingers and crushed them. Goebbels 
promptly deserted his comrade and lined up behind the 
boss. 

Hitler rammed home his victory. He was already in 
touch with Kirdof, the redoubtable eighty-two-year-old 
master of the gigantic Ruhr Coal Syndicate. Hugenberg, 
chairman of Krupp, controller of UFA Film Trust and 
the supreme Press lord of Germany, was angling for 
Hitler’s mass backing for his protest campaign against the 
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Young Plan, the most recent effort to screw reparations 
out of German industry. He was ready with enormous 
subsidies to pay for effective propaganda. With a pang 
Hitler thought of the modest mark per month per 
member which was the main revenue of the Nazis. He 
closed the deal. 

The Movement executed a wheel, marched to the right. 
“Anybody who goes vote-catching by promising higher 
Wages in the present enslaved condition of Germany is a 
scoundrel!” roared Hitler. Accused of joining hands 
with Reaction, he jeered: “Good God! Who are the 
revolutionary front, then? Paul Levi, Jacob Goldschmidt 
and Wolmuth (Bavarian Catholic leader) 2” Every Hugen- 
berg newspaper front-paged the Nazi orator, the news- 
reels featured him, the money rolled in to the party 
chest. Said Hitler to his colleagues: “We are passing a 
magnet over a dung heap. See how much iron is coming 
out!” 

Otto Strasser, who stood even further Left than his 
brother Gregor, protested. He was drummed out. 
Gregor submitted. 

Mutiny broke out among the Berlin Brownshirts, 
they stormed party headquarters to demand their pay. 
Thanks to his new rich friends Hitler could produce it 
at last. He rushed to Berlin, pleaded with the mutineers, 
wept before them—and produced the money. He was 
not yet in the position to treat mutiny as he would one 
day. 
The world trade blizzard began to blow. And for 
Hitler it blew nothing but good. His political fortunes 
mounted with the unemployment roll. The Communists 
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appealed to the workless workmen. The Nazis appealed 
to the workless workmen, clerks, insurance agents, sales 
managers, to the bankrupt shopkeepers, farmers, business 
men, to the men “too old at forty” and to youths re- 
dundant at eighteen. Wide and far Hitler cast his net. 
The day after the general election, September 14, 1930, 
he counted the fish—one hundred and seven seats in the 
Reichstag! At a bound the Nazis became the second 
part in the State. “When we take power,” yelled Hitler, 
“heads will roll in the sand!’ Even the Germans shud- 
dered. 

Hitler recalled Rohm. In twelve months that organizing 
genius had licked the Storm-troops into a militia of 
six hundred thousand men. They were “not young 
ladies” as Hitler admitted, but they were magnificent 
street fighters. 

The street was the battleground of Germany in 
1930-31~32. Seven million unemployed had nothing to 
do but loaf around the street. Röhm opened his ranks to 
the toughest and most bitter. With the Reichswehr he 
opened negotiations. 

Hitler challenged Hindenburg for the presidency. By 
eighteen million votes to eleven million he was beaten. 
He fought like a tiger at the second count. He was 
beaten again. However, he polled thirteen million. 

The disorders and riots of the rival factions rose to a 
new peak. But the two “terrors,” Red and Brown, were 
no longer equal. “Intimidation in the workshop and 
factory, at meetings and mass demonstrations,” said 
Hitler, “is always accompanied by success—so long as it 
is not met by an equally powerful force of counter- 
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terror.” He had provided that deterrent, and more. Hitler 
had suffered intimidation himself in Vienna and even 
Munich. He did not so much hate his oppressors as 
despise the “dumb cowards” who bowed beneath it. 
Of course it was good enough for them! The mind of 
the mass of the people, he sneered, is not receptive of 
anything that savours of half measures. No! Hitler’s 
complaint against the Red dictatorship of the streets was 
simple: he was not the dictator. He rectified that. 

He stormed through Germany, over Germany, flying 
by night to vast torchlight demonstrations of a hundred 
thousand people. They waited eight hours in drenching 
rain to hear him. Goebbels stage-managed the greatest 
circus of all time. Rohm paraded the army of the streets. 
Eighteen abreast the Storm-troops tramped. Clear the 
path for the Brown Battalions! Raise high the flags! 
The triumpets sound, the drums roll, the brown ranks 
fill the roadway, the dense column goes lilting through 
the town. Grim mouth, eyes aflame, the Leader takes the 
salute. Tramp! Tramp! Germany echoes to the tramp! 
Germany is on the march! 

The moles were busy, too. The intriguers sapped and 
bored. Reichswehr General Kurt von Schleicher con- 
spired with von Papen, Junker Diehard politician, and 
President Hindenburg to throw out the Catholic Chan- 
cellor Bruning. Hitler agreed to support (and as he 
resolved, control) a von Papen Cabinet. Von Schleicher 
thought 4e would do the controlling. 

Bruning fell. Von Papen entered in. The next elections 
gave Hitler two hundred and thirty seats in the Reichstag. 
He thought “von Papen is my prisoner.” The new 
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Junker Chancellor, however, backed by the old Junker 
President, proposed simply to make use of this ““Bohe- 
mian corporal” (Hindenburg’s phrase). 

Hitler mobilized the Brownshirts. Promptly von 
Schleicher threatened to shoot them down with Reichs- 
wehr machine-guns. Once more, faced with force, the 
“unbreakable Nazis” withdrew. Hitler changed back 
again into a party politician. He still held the whip-hand 
in the Reichstag. He demanded a position “like Musso- 
lini’s.” Bluntly Hindenburg refused. 

The Fuehrer was in fury. The Nazis voted von Papen 
out. The Reichstag was again dissolved. But at the 
election the Hitler vote fell by two million votes. The 
party was in a desperate state, disheartened, hopelessly in 
debt. 

On top of it all Strasser revolted. The new Chancellor 
was von Schleicher. He offered Strasser the post of Vice- 
Chancellor. When Hitler ordered his lieutenant to refuse 
Strasser resigned. The whole show wobbled. Hitler was 
frantic. To Goebbels he screamed, “If the party breaks 
up I'll end matters in three minutes with my gun!” It 
was the fourth time he had threatened suicide 

All was not quite lost. The Strasser rift did not widen. 
Hitler denounced him before the party chiefs. Yes, 
Strasser, of all men, had betrayed him! Hitler sobbed. 
Strasser was expelled. 

It became a mad race against disaster. The Storm- 
troops were riddled with discontent, anger and bewilder- 
ment. At any time they might break out, seize the streets 
—and be swept from them by Reichswehr bayonets. 

Von Papen saved Hitler. He thought he was saving 
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himself. This incorrigible and incompetent intriguer 
now reckoned it time to overthrow von Schleicher. He 
made coalition with Hitler. There was to be a National 
Government. Hitler, Chancellor; von Papen, Vice- 
Chancellor. Thyssen, the steel magnate, put up the funds. 
Hindenburg assented to the deal. Von Schliecher fell. 

On the night of January 30th, Hitler stood at one 
window of the Chancellery. Hindenburg at the next 
window. A vast torchlight procession filed past for 
hours. Hitler smiled for the first time for many weeks. 
At the last hour he had vaulted into the saddle. 
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The Sign from Heaven 


“ TN a conversation with the leader we settled the main 

lines of the fight against the Red terror. For the time being 
we shall avoid direct counter measures. The Bolshevist 
attempt at revolution must first of all flame up. At the right 
moment we shall then hit out.” Dr. Goebbels’ diary, My 
Part in Germany's Fight, January 31, 1933. 

It was the second day of Hitler’s Government that 
Dr. Goebbels wrote these words. Hitler was in office (as 
Chancellor), but not yet in power. Only two other Nazis, 
Goering and Frick, were in his Cabinet. President 
Hindenburg was confident that the other coalition leaders, 
the Junker, von Papen and the Big Business Bosses, 
Hugenberg and Thyssen, would keep the Nazi leader tied 
up hand and foot. Hitler, however, easily performed the 
Houdini escape act. 

He showed his political talent once again by his choice 
of the two Nazi posts. Frick was named as Home Secre- 
tary. Goering, without portfolio in the National Cabinet, 
was free to give full time to his provincial job of Home 
Secretary for Prussia. Thus for Berlin, key town of 
Prussia and all Germany in these decisive days, the entire 
police power was vested in the hands of the Nazis. It did not 
matter that von Papen was Prime Minister of Prussia, or 
that Hugenberg was “Economic Dictator.” Napoleon 
was scared of only one man, his head policeman Fouché. 
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Goering worked fast. The most resolute of the old 
Storm-troop street fighters appeared in police uniform. 
Twenty-two out of thirty-two chief constables were 
replaced in a few days. On February 2oth, the police 
were cautioned not to be hostile to the Brownshirts, and 
ordered to be exceedingly hostile towards Communists 
and Socialists. Policemen who fired would be protected, 
and those who failed to fire would be punished. 

Two days later Brownshirt squads were enrolled as 
auxiliary police. On February 23rd they ransacked the 
Communist Headquarters, claiming that they had un- 
earthed plans for “crimes unutterable” (Goebbels). 

At a quarter to nine on the night of February 27, 1933, 
a sudden smashing of glass startled the few passers-by 
as they hurried through the thin snow-flakes past the 
Brandenburg Gate. Then there appeared against the 
darkened pile of the Reichstag a figure on the first floor 
balcony, waving a torch. Somebody shouted for the 
police. 

A minute or two later Sergeant Buwert rushed on the 
scene. Another passer-by had told him of flames coming 
out of the window of the Reichstag restaurant. As he 
arrived he saw a flickering light moving from window to 
window on the ground floor. Sergeant Buwert drew his 
gun and fired. The light went out. 

But the flames leapt up. The curtains were on fire. Fire 
alarms clanged, the usual crowd sprang up almost out 
of the ground. The police forced their way in. There were 
thirty-odd fires raging in the building. In an ante-room 
beyond the chamber, which was already a furnace, they 
found a half-naked, tousled, crouching creature. He 
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made no eflort to escape or resist arrest. They took him 
to the police station. 

With a dull thump like a pit explosion the gas in the 
Reichstag blew up and the great glass dome collapsed. By 
now the fire, fed by inflammable liquid which had been 
drenched over the furniture, lit up the Berlin sky like day. 

Goering was there when Hitler arrived. He had 
thought of hanging his prisoner on the spot, but decided 
to hold him as a possible witness against others, an after- 
thought which he must have subsequently regretted. 

“It is a Communist outrage,” shouted Goering 
furiously. 

Fervently to the Daily Express reporter, Tom Delmer, 
Hitler intoned: “It is a sign from heaven. It shows 
us what would have come if these wretches had got 
in power. All Europe would have gone up in flames 
like this!” Before midnight police and auxiliary police 
were rounding up “every Communist, spy and vaga- 
bond in Berlin” (Goering). An official statement declared 
that the Communists had fired the Reichstag as a signal 
for armed insurrection all over Germany. Not a barricade, 
however, had been set up in any town. 

Next day President Hindenburg signed a decree sus- 
pending civil liberties and directed specially against the 
Communist Party. The gaols overflowed. The public 
were promised proof positive of a Red plot to assassinate 
Hitler and Hindenburg, burn down museums, mansions 
and essential plant, and raise a Red Guard in the Rhine- 
land. A general election would enable Germany to give 
its verdict on these abominations. 

Backed by the State power, the police, radio and the 
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Hugenberg Press, the Nazis proceeded to the poll. The 
Socialist and Communist newspapers were prohibited and 
their meetings banned. The most gigantic Nazi demon- 
strations filled the streets. The result gave the Nazis 
forty-three per cent. With their Nationalist allies the 
Government Coalition obtained 51 per cent. The Com- 
munists returned eighty-two M.P.s, losing eighteen; the 
Socialists lost one; the Catholic Centre Party gained a 
handful. The Government majority was made quite 
secure by outlawing the eighty-two Communists. Of 
the titanic Red terror that was thus nipped in the bud 
nothing more has ever been heard. 

But the incendiary? The fire-devil of the Reichstag? 
He was Van der Lubbe, a Dutch tramp aged twenty- 
four. It was given out officially that he was a member of 
the Dutch Communist Party, and that his party card 
had been found on him. It was untrue. 

Asked if he set the Reichstag on fire he said yes, 
giggled, muttered and babbled like a lunatic. Indeed, he 
was a half-wit. He was held in gaol for seven months 
loaded with chains while the case against him was 
prepared. Charged with him were Torgler, a Com- 
munist M.P., and Dmitrov, Tanev and Popov, three 
Bulgarian Communist agents. 

Did Van der Lubbe set fire to the Reichstag? Yes. He 
admitted it. The Leipzig court condemned him. Did 
Torgler, Dmitrov, Tanev and Popov? No. The court 
acquitted them. Both verdicts will stand in history. 

But why did Van der Lubbe set fire to the Reichstag ? 
Hitler gave one answer. He staged a great State Trial to 
prove it. Dmitrov gave another answer. He said the 
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Nazis put on the fire! And very soon by the talent, 
courage and resource of this unknown Bulgarian the 
Leipzig Penal Court had become in fact a world tribunal 
wherein this issue was debated. “You wanted a political 
trial”? Dmitrov jeered. “By God! you shall have one!” 
The case against himself and his comrades he tore to 
rags. For he proved (i) that he was in Munich at the 
time. (ii) That Tanev and Popov had not even been in 
Germany when they were said to have plotted the fire. 
(iii) That half the prosecution witnesses were committing 
perjury. “The chain of witnesses is indeed complete! 
We started with Nazi M.P.s, and have ascended to gaol- 
birds!’ He was repeatedly ordered out of court. 
Dmitrov showed that the only way of entering the 
Reichstag that night was by a tunnel which led to the 
Speaker’s house—and Goering was the Speaker. He 
proved that Van der Lubbe could never have done the 
job himself. It must have been prepared by many hands. 
Whose? Who profited by it? The Communists? Or the 
Nazis? The man in the dock became the prosecutor. 
Blood-vessels swelled on Goering’s face. “Your place 
is on the gallows!” he roared. “Are you afraid of my 
questions, General?” gibed Dmitrov. “You crook! Wait 
till I get you out of here!” bellowed the general. 
Dmitrov did not make his case out against the Nazis. 
But they failed to make out a case against either him or 
the Communist Party. He was freed. “I don’t stand here 
as a debtor,” he shouted, “but as a creditor!” Put on an 
aeroplane for Moscow, he turned to the Gestapo police 
and said his last word. “Next time I come back it will 
be as ambassador to a German Soviet State!’? Superb 
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insolence! And in the light of a greater conflagration than 
the burning of the Reichstag, perhaps prophetic. 

Van der Lubbe was doomed to death. He sat through- 
out the trial with bowed head and glazed eyes, spittle 
dripped from his mouth. He mumbled his answers and 
went to sleep when the judge was pronouncing sentence. 

Ten months to the day after he played Guy Fawkes, 
the poor wretch was dragged to the execution block. He 
woke up at last and howled with terror. They held him 
down while the top-hatted axe-man struck off his head. 

Van der Lubbe killed no one. He injured no one. He 
set a match to a bonfire that other hands had prepared. 
He destroyed the Reichstag, which Hitler had jeered at 
for thirteen years as the embodiment of democratic 


nonsense. 
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The Night of the Long Knives 


Ee power rested on the street. 

It is the most fearful (because the least respon- 
sible) of all empires. The Roman brothers Gracchi, our 
own Wat Tyler, France’s Danton, Russia’s Trotsky, have 
proved the fickleness of the mob towards its leader. 

Hitler resolved to sell out—before the mob-empire 
crucified him. 


Storm-troop Chief-of-Staff Ernst Rohm, squat, pock- 
marked, battle-scarred, brilliant “soldier with civilian 
courage,” had really only one idea in his bullet-head. 

It was as simple—and disastrous—as that which 
filled the brain of the first Frederick of Prussia. To go on 
adding soldiers. 

By the spring of 1934 Röhm had brought the strength 
of the Storm-troops to close upon three million 
men. 

Röhm considered men as cannon fodder. He did not 
ask for their pedigree, but simply, “Will they fight?” 
After the Reichstag fire and the proscription of the 
Communist Red front and the Socialist Reichsbanner the 
Left fighters poured into the Brownshirt army. So that 
it was said, “The Storm-troops are like a good steak, 
brown outside, red inside.” 

In this Röhm pursued his old idea with the tenacity 
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of aman who loves one woman. He conceived the Storm- 
troops as the auxiliary of the Reichswehr in the coming 
war of revenge against the French. The Reichswehr 
continued to reject the idea of swallowing this vast 
traditionless half-armed mass. Röhm continued to swell 
his numbers until one day he could demand that his 
“Militia of the Street” should swallow the Reichswehr. 
Hitler, who had only wanted the Brownshirts to be a 
political army until he could take control of the real army 
of the Reichswehr, began to get alarmed. 

Like every Dictator he grew respectable, despising 
anyway the origins he constantly boasted of. And 
fearing them! Hitler did not come to power as a con- 
servative, but as a revolutionary radical. The Militia 
of the Street remained revolutionary and radical. They 
chafed, waiting for permission to “clean up the 
streets,” by which they meant massacre the Jews 
and loot the Capitalists. They were thrown only a 
few Jews. 

In June 1933, three months after he had been con- 
firmed in power as Chancellor, Hitler announced “the 
National Revolution is at an end.” The National- 
Socialist Storm-troops continued to cherish the idea of 
the second and Socialist Revolution. 

The impending death of Hindenburg loomed up. 
Who would succeed the veteran President? 

Hitler, of course, had decided to succeed. But for this 
post, which carried the supreme command, he needed the 
loyalty of the Reichswehr. 

The Reichswehr pointedly refused to recognize the 
Storm-troops. As rearmament increased and the need 
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for more soldiers grew, the Reichswehr were glad to 
draw upon the more or less disciplined reserve formed by 
the Storm-troops. But they resolutely refused to incorpo- 
rate the Brownshirts in units. Every man must join the 
Reichswehr as an individual soldier and submit to all the 
rigours of traditional Prussian discipline. Hitler was not 
entirely averse from this proposal, and in any event he 
was not yet ready to deal with the Reichswehr. That 
would come in four years’ time (1938) when he would 
clean-up the recalcitrant generals and imposing his will 
on the last independent institution in Germany, secure 
for his warlike purposes a far finer military instrument 
than Réhm’s rabble. 

By the beginning of June Hitler was speaking of “this 
filthy Brownshirt clique.” Six months before he had 
written to “dear Ernst Röhm” to thank him for “im- 
perishable services” and to describe himself gratefully as 
“my friend and fellow fighter.” By the end of June he 
would be describing him as vile. “Their conduct was 
such that it was impossible to invite them to any house 
or to cross the threshold of the Chief of Staff.” Rohm 
was a notorious homo-sexual, but Hitler had known it 
for ten years and freely condoned it in conversation. 

Meantime others spun the web for Rohm’s end. Von 
Papen, the Nationalist Vice-Chancellor whom Hitler had 
outwitted, busily schemed, tunnelling in the old con- 
servative warrens against the régime. 

The anti-Jewish pogrom offended the gentry of the 
Right. They found disgusting the Storm-troops’ chorus, 
“Let Jewish blood spurt under the knife.” A great deal 
more unsatisfactory was: 
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Ihet the long knives on the pavement, 
Plunge the knives in Parson's body; 
And when the hour of vengeance comes 


We'll be there for any slaughter. 
Finally impossible was the irreverent ditty: 


Hoist high the Hohenzollerns on the lamp-post! 
Let the dogs dangle till down they fall. 

Hang every black swine in the synagogue; 
Hurl the hand-grenades into the kirk! 


At Marburg on June 17th, Herr von Papen lectured 
the Nazis on the shortcomings of their dictatorship. 
Frantically Goebbels shrieked back, “Ridiculous dwarfs! 
Wretched outsiders! The nation has not forgotten the 
days when these fine gentlemen ruled from their easy 
chairs!” 

But Hindenburg sent von Papen a telegram of con- 
gratulation. 

Toiling ceaselessly also was ex-Reichswehr General 
Kurt von Schleicher, who was another that had been 


dished by Hitler. 


Rohm went off on holiday. He hoped to relieve his 
liver of the afflictions which his drunkenness had imposed 
upon It. 

Before departing, in a general order to the Storm- 
troops, he scoffed at talk of disbanding them. Enemies 
who chattered thus would receive “a fitting answer at 
such time and in such form as is necessary. The Storm- 
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battalions are, and remain, Germany’s destiny!” Rohm 
then gave himself up to a few days of debauchery at 
Heidelberg before taking his cure. For June 3oth he 
called a conference of Brownshirt chiefs, to which he 
invited Hitler. 

At 2 a.m. Hitler, who had been staying in his favourite 
hotel at Bad Godesberg (where he later received Mr. 
Chamberlain), set out by plane for Munich. He landed at 
4 a.m. The town slept, but a picked detachment of his 
personal Black Guard awaited him. 

The clean-up had already begun. The local Brown- 
shirt leaders were under arrest. With his own hands 
Hitler tore off their shoulder-straps. 

At 6.30 he was en route for Bad Wiesse, where Rohm 
lay. The long column of black cars rushed at breakneck 
speed through the lovely summer morning. 

The first man whom they encountered on arrival 
Hitler struck across the face with his whip, beating him 
senseless. He strode up to Réhm’s room. The com- 
mander of the Militia of the Street lay groaning in his 
bed with a hangover. In the next room lay Heines, police 
chief of Breslau, “with the evidence of his shameful vice 
still present.” He had flogged Jews to death, committed 
murder. He was shot out of hand along with Count 
Spreti, but not for his viciousness, his cruelty or his 
crime. Röhm was put into a car and driven back to 
Munich. He was thrown into a cell, a revolver was laid 
on the table. “No!” said Röhm, who had killed so many 
men with his own hand and never feared to look on 
death. “If Adolf wants to shoot me, he can do it himself.” 
After two hours somebody else did it. 
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A thousand took the short walk to the wall. Karl Ernst, 
Hayn, Heydelreek Koch, Lasch, Uhl—they were the 
heroes of the Brownshirt army. All day, all night, the 
Black Guard squads lined the execution yards, firing, 
firing. Ernst, dragged back from the boat at Hamburg 
as he was going on holiday with his young wife (Hitler 
had been best man), fell believing that the guard who 
shot him had mutinied against Hitler. He cried, “Heil 
Hitler!” as the volley broke. 

Some other scores were paid off in the clean-up. 

Six plain-clothes men drove up to General von 
Schleicher’s house, forced their way in. The General sat 
at breakfast with his wife. They shot him down; her too. 
Murderers called on his colleague, General von Bredow, 
“to take him for a ride.” They fetched Gregor Strasser, 
one-time leader of the Nazi Left. Four days later his 
widow received his urn. 

Men attended on Edgar Jung, secretary to von Papen, 
on von Bose, his chief clerk, on Dr. Scholte, his friend. 
They were shot. Von Papen was spared, it is said, on 
Hitler’s express command to Goering, who directed the 
purge. 

Men fetched old von Kahr, one-time dictator of 
Bavaria, who had refused to march with Hitler in the 
beer-hall putsch ten years earlier. They beat him to 
death with hatchets, threw his body in the swamp. 

Seventy-seven names were given out as “executed.” 
Later Hitler admitted “some hundreds.” Certainly a 
thousand fell. If it was decimation of his Brownshirt 
army, it was lenient. ‘“‘Mutinies,” said Hitler, in his 
justifying speech to the Reichstag, “must be broken by 
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the age-old, inexorable iron laws.” A thousand is not so 
bad out of three million mutineers. 

But was it mutiny? There is no more proof of it than 
of the “Communist insurrection” which was to break 
out at the signal of the Reichstag fire. Hitler’s case is 
that he prevented both. 

But if it was mutiny, even incipient, what was General 
von Schleicher, the ‘““Reichswehr’s favourite son,” doing 
in the galley with Röhm, the gangster? And Edgar 
Jung, who had composed the Marburg speech for his 
master, was he the ally of Heines the filthy Jew-flogger ? 
Was Strasser, disgraced because he was too much a 
Socialist, the partner of the Junker Dichards? And von 
Kahr, the veteran Catholic leader—did he have com- 
munion with Ernst, who mocked at God? 

No, no. The Dictator swept the scythe from left to 
right, cutting down all who had opposed him. Goebbels 
alone, who had intrigued almost up to the eleventh hour, 
hopped like a nimble toad once more on to the shaft of 
the weapon even as the blade whistled under him. 

English public opinion on that sensational Sunday 
read into the clean-up: (i) an attack on the radicals or 
(ii) an attack on the conservatives. Of course it was 
an attack on both, that is, on those elements in either 
camp who threatened the Hitler ruling clique. The 
whole reality of the Nazi Movement, indeed, is contained 
—and exposed—in this very act. Hitlers revolution, 
which was carried through by the temporary union of 
Right and Left, in fact represents nothing more than the 
triumph of the Hitler Gang. The motive which made 
this event, as it has made all others including the present 
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world catastrophe, is the determination of that gang to 
maintain theniselves as the central force in Germany. 
They built their power on violence. They could not 
exist without it. Violence is not only the technique of 
Hitlerism. It is the very core of the Hitler creed. The 
putsch at home is the father of the putsch abroad. Röhm 
and Schleicher and Strasser merely came earlier on the 
list than Schusschnigg, Beneš, Hacha, Beck and Carol. 

Hitler claimed, “For twenty-four hours I was the 
Supreme Court of the German People!” He was not. 
He was one man strangling the wolves that had suckled 
him. Those about him took the occasion to settle their 
own outstanding accounts. For twenty-four hours the 
only law that ruled in Germany was the gang law, “Shoot 
First!” 

For the student of history the destruction of the Brown 
army by its founder is an illuminating but not a unique 
chapter in the story of dictatorship. For the moralist 
there may be a thought in this: For fourteen years the 
Storm battalions had been promised, “There will be a 
Night of the Long Knives!” Indeed, there was. But it 
was the Brownshirts that were carved. 
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The Strange End of Adolf Hitler 


ITLER, it seems, never had a love affair. 

That does not stop him from having very posi- 
tive opinions about women. You do not need to have 
been present at the Battle of Waterloo in order to have 
evolved a shrewd idea of what went on there. 

There is a strange unexplained interlude in his life— 
the romance of Grete Raubal, the daughter of his sister 
Angela. She lived in Hitler’s house at Munich, where 
her mother kept house for him in the days of his early 
struggle. He showed great affection for her, so much as 
to cause party gossip. When his own intimates brought 
this to his notice he went into a tantrum and yelled that 
the party could please itself. He would continue to 
choose his own friends and more particularly he would 
go where he wished with this one. Certainly she wor- 
shipped him. She called him Uncle Alf, he called her Geli. 

In 1930 she shot herself dead with a revolver in her 
bedroom. Hitler was heartbroken. The artist Ziegler 
painted her portrait after death. Hitler saw it, burst into 
tears. 

Rumour has sometimes linked the name of the 
German actress, Leni Riefenstahl, with Hitler’s. He 
frankly admires both her talent and her looks, and he 
commissioned her to make the official Nazi film of the 
Olympic Games in 1936. But Hitler admires many 
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women. He delights in their society, and we have seen 
him behaving in quite gallant fashion towards ballet 
dancers and even American high-kickers, patting them 
affectionately on the knee. Since he can now command the 
company he chooses he has developed a grave courtesy 
and charm which impresses and frequently wins new- 
comers. 

But curiosity, which searches out all things, has never 
been able to find the one special woman that the rest 
of the world would like to meet, Hitler’s lover. 

In general, Hitler has the same use for women as he 
has for men. They are ants in the Nazi mound—only 
rather more so. “What is Woman's task?” he asks, and 
answers it: “To have magnificent children.” So the 
woman, like the man, must be taken in hand early in 
life. Physical training will beautify the body of the future 
German mothers and physical effort will draw off the 
superabundant energy of the young German bachelors. 

Early marriage is the solution and birth control 
should only be practised to sift the fit from the unfit and 
prevent the degradation of the race. 

Both man and woman should have to provide a 
certificate of health, passing them as fit to be the parents 
of the future German race. 

Sensible clothes will be a powerful factor here. The 
girl should be able to see the strength of her “knights” 
body. And the man should be able to appreciate the 
unadorned grace and loveliness of the maid. 

So no more of the seductive fashions of the decadent 
civilizations. Lipstick, face powder, scent, exotic hair- 
waving, “smart” styles, high-heeled shoes, are all frowned 
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on in the Nazi Reich; they debase a natural instinct and 
substitute for it an artificial passion. 

Hitler foresees a Golden Age when the Reich has 
succeeded in developing a higher breed of man, instead 
of only thoroughbred horses, dogs and cats. 

The immediate task of the Government therefore 
must be to develop the youth of the nation into strong 
and enduring instruments for increasing the stock in 
future. The moderately intelligent but physically perfect 
man “‘self-confident and filled with passionate will 
power,” must precede the highly educated weakling. 

The child is the final object of Hitler’s attention. The 
child is the property of the State—indeed, the highest 
form of State wealth. It is the duty of the citizens to 
produce the babies. It is the duty of the State to protect 
them. Hitler aims to have two hundred and fifty million 
Germans in his Reich within a century (at present there 
are ninety millions). Plainly the family spirit will require 
encouragement. 

There is only one woman mentioned in the whole of 
the Nazi Bible—Good Queen Bess of England. How did 
she deserve this honour in Hitler’s eyes, and she no 
mother? She developed that British policy (which he 
complains about to-day!) of always preventing the rise 
of a dominating power on the continent of Europe which 
might menace England’s security. Handsomely that 
policy paid England for three centuries! For a moment 
Hitler almost forgives her for being a virgin. 

As for the German youth, it shall be Spartan! 

Service! Sacrifice! Faith! These are the duties of the 
German. Therefore the Hitler Youth, the Labour Corps, 
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the Army, Citizenship. These are the steps that this 
generation must take towards the glorious destiny that 
awaits the German race. 

But where is that destiny? Has Hitler forgotten the 
four million books of Mein Kampf that are the blue- 
print of his Germany’s future? Be sure that Comrade 
Stalin has retained his copy. 

In the trenches on the Western Front, Hitler pondered 
on the enemy beyond. He thought then that it would 
be a good thing for Germany to give up her colonial 
dream, with its attendant naval policy, and join England 
in a partnership for defence against Russia. Naturally, 
when Hitler says “defence against Russia” he really 
means aggression against Russia. It is the idea to which 
he has constantly reverted for twenty years. He has 
offered it to England a dozen times in so many words, 
“Keep your world-wide empire! I have an objective 
which will never conflict with you! For this will solve all 
my problems!” (An ominously reminiscent ring !) 

Or another time: “There is the rich soil of the Ukraine 
swimming in fat. Land! Land! And bread! What could 
I not do for Germany with that!” 

Or again: 

“The German Reich must conquer with the German 
sword the earth for the German plough, the bread for the 
German people! Never will the Reich be secured until 
it can give every German his own piece of land. Never 
forget, that the holiest right in this world is the right 
to own land, which one can plough oneself, and the holiest 
sacrifice is the blood shed for this piece of land. When we 
think of such conquest of course we think of Russia!” 
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For years Hitler honestly believed that Russia was 
his for the asking. For he reckoned that the Bolsheviks, 
by liquidating the “educated and disciplined classes” 
(the words are his), had dug their own grave. Instead of 
these former rulers, who were largely German, or at 
any rate Germanized, the Bolsheviks had set up a new 
and rotten clique. Hitler proclaimed: 

“The Bolsheviks are vile and bloody tyrants. Favoured 
by circumstances in a tragic hour they overran a great 
State, massacring millions of their fellow-countrymen. 
The Soviet rule they set up smashes all records for 
oppression. Naturally, most of the leaders belong to a 
race which combines an unusual mixture of bestial cruelty 
with enormous skill in lying, the race which now believes 
it is about to enchain the whole world—the Jews!” As 
recently as 1938, Hitler calculated that ninety-eight per 
cent of the Soviet officials were Jews. He argued: It is 
impossible for the Russian to shake off the Jew yoke by 
his own strength. But it is also impossible for the Jew to 
retain control of that immense empire for any length of 
time. “For the character of the Jew is not that of organizer 
any more than it is that of creator. The Jew is just a 
decomposing leaven. The vast Soviet empire will one day 
collapse and that day cannot be long delayed. We are 
chosen by providence to be witnesses of the catastrophe 
of Russia’s downfall, which will be just one more proof 
of the correctness of our Nazi Racial Theory.” 

Should Germany wait for that to happen—or apply 
the hammer blow? 

“Never forget that the pestilence which rots Russia is 
one that hangs perpetually over Germany, too. Germany 
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is the next great objective of Bolshevism. All the strength 
of the Nazi missionary zeal is needed to gird up the 
German nation—to rescue it from the embrace of that 
international python and stem the corruption of German 
blood.” 

This theme Hitler sustained until the day after Munich. 
Many in England accepted it, and some in high places 
applauded and encouraged it. They thought that Hitler 
meant what he said when he referred to his Mein Kampf 
renunciation of overseas colonies. There it all was—for 
these Cabinet Ministers who even got so far—on page 
one, chapter one (of the English version). Lord Halifax, 
who was in charge of our foreign policy for so long, 
confessed in 1939 that he had never opened the 
book. 

“The German people have no moral right to dabble in 
colonial policy as long as they are unable to gather their 
own sons into a Common State. Not until the boundaries of 
the Reich include the last Germans still outside does the 
right for Germany to acquire new territory arise out of the 
need of the nation.” 

The German version adds these grim and significant 
words, omitted from the English text, “Then the plough 
will be the sword, and out of the tears of war will grow the 
harvest of future days.” 

Yes, they forgot, the men of Munich, French as 
well as English, even what Hitler said concerning 
France. 

“One has to realize this plain fact very clearly: The 
inexorable arch-enemy of the German nation is France. It 
does not matter who rules France or who has ruled or will 
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rule France, whether Bourbons, or Jacobins, Bonapartists ot 
Democrats, clerical Republicans or red Bolsheviks: the 
final aim of her foreign policy will always be the 
attempt to occupy the Rhine frontier and the securing 
of this river for France by dissolving and smashing 
Germany.” 

This also, in the Hitler syntax, simply means “Germany 
has got to destroy France!” 

But to do this the Anglo-French combine must be 
broken up. Therefore, Hitler sought to woo England 
with the argument that since Germany had abandoned her 
colonial and commercial rivalry with us, our need for 
close association with France was gone. A Triple Alliance 
of England, Germany and Italy, he urged, would be a 
good deal more sensible. France would object, but what 
could she do? 

For Germany, said Hitler, no sacrifice would be too 
great to detach the English from the French. Once 
that has been done “Germany can prepare swiftly and 
undisturbed the final show-down with France. Then 
France will feel the brutal fist! She will be isolated—and 
smashed! The hour of France’s annihilation will be the 
inauguration of a new and glorious era of German 
expansion! And that means—Russia!’? Notice that 
though fifteen years have passed since this time-table 
was first published the order of these two victims has 
not been varied. Nor has it been modified—indeed, it 
has probably been confirmed in Hitler’s mind by his 
belief that since he wrote it France had so decayed that 
whole provinces such as Alsace-Lorraine, Flanders, 
Burgundy and Savoy could be lopped off her without 
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any real resistance. Stalin meantime has been bribed with 
chunks of Poland. 

Alas! France has justified Hitler’s contemptuous 
assessment. In six weeks’ battle he struck her down. 
To-day the French Government at Vichy can oppose 
only a passive resistance to the conqueror’s demands. 
The heirs of Danton and Carnot must tolerate the colla- 
boration of the renegades Laval and Doriot. The Hitler 
propaganda stream still pours forth from the same cease- 
less tap. Only the taste of the brew is slightly varied to 
suit the palate of a new set of mug-customers. At the 
moment it is France who is wooed because Hitler wants 
the ports of unoccupicd France and the remaining 
French Fleet. His own Italian ally he despises and is 
already preparing to cheat. This war, which Hitler so 
deplores, is all due to England, that England who “so 
disgracefully fought to the last Frenchman.” There can 
be none in England now who doubt that the penultimate 
meal of triumphant Hitlerism would be the succulent 
British Fmpire. The very last would be America. As 
Dr. Goebbels says so candidly “This is a rare moment 
for the re-distribution of the world.” 

But France, and Russia too, yes and exploited Italy, 
with all remaining neutrals, will find guidance in such 
matters if they refer once more to that page of Mein 
Kampf where the frank author writes these pregnant and 
illuminating words: 

“Not only repetition but concentration is the key of 
successful propaganda! By howling against five or ten 
States all at once you neglect to concentrate all the will- 
power and physical-force for the decisive blow against the 
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heart of the enemy! If you must take on the Jews, the 
Communists, the Church and also forces outside the Reich, 
take them on one at a time!” 

It was precisely thus that, in the past, Hitler took on, 
and took over, the Saar, Rhineland, Austria, Sudeten- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Memel. It is thus that to-day 
he has taken hold of Danzig, Poland, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Rumania and Hungary, and tomorrow, if 
we accept this, will seek to take hold of Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Switzerland and Jugoslavia. 

But this time Hitler has achieved something more 
remarkable even than uniting all the Germans in his plan 
for a Nazi world domination. 

He has united their prey. 


THE END 
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